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DUSTY ANSWER—Daylight hours are headlight hours for Kansas 
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metorists as dust storms once more work havoc over millions of acres 


Be heggion’s wheat belt and cloud prospects in the Southwest. 
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COMPLETE LINES OF TRUCK TIREs 
FOR EVERY TRUCKING SERVICE 
AT LOWEST PRICES—GIVING LONG 
MILEAGE AND GREATEST ECONOMY 


" 

I IRESTONE pioneered the ship-by-truck By Gum-Dipping, every strand in every © yp¢ j. 
movement in 1918, and ever since has consistently soaked in liquid rubber, preventing fri: )\..— 
led in anticipating every requirement in the adding extra strength and long mileage. By |, \\j,,. 
design and construction of truck and bus tires two extra layers of Gum-Dipped cords call 
for every transportation condition. To accomplish between the tread and cord body, it is pro tica) 
this, Firestone has consistently followed the to use a tread with higher, more rugged shovlder. 
fundamental principle of its founder and active and a deeper non-skid with flatter contour 
head, Harvey S. Firestone, “Always to find the All this provides more rubber on the road 
way to build tires better than anyone else.” giving longer wear, greater traction and qui Wie 

While there are many reasons why Firestone stops. These two extra construction features ar 
Tires are safer and more economical, there are patented and used only in Firestone Tires. ‘lak, 
two reasons that stand out above all others. One a forward step in maintaining schedules and 
is Gum-Dipping; and the other is two extra layers reducing operating costs. Call on the Firestone 
of Gum-Dipped cords under the tread. Service Store or Firestone Service Dealer today, 
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Firestone Firestone Firestone 


PROPORTIONATELY GROUND GRIP TYPE OLDFIELD TYPE SENTINEL TYPE 
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OTHER SIZES 


Super traction tire for The tire that taught Volume production 
unimproved roads. thrift to millions. tire for light trucks. 


AUTO SUPPLIES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
Fi PFeESfOMNE = [Firestone truckjr ir =| FIRESTONE BRAKE FIRESTONE 


‘TYPE BATTERIES BLOCKS and HEAVY 


Greatest tire ever built for 
all-round service. Unequal'ed we oe 
for high speeds and heavy 


For quick 
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hauling. 


* & & & & Listen to the Voice of starts and 


Firestone featuring Richard 


longerl, ial 
Crooks, Gladys Swarthout.or Nelson i & For better braking 
Eddy—every Monday night over miteage.|],. 
N.B.C.—WEAF Network control. 
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WASHINGTON (By Business 


Washington Bulletin 


W eek Staff Corres ponde nts )— 


President Roosevelt will be apparently a little more to the right 
a few months hence—on everything not pertaining to utilities. 
Forces are crystallizing which will make this attitude almost unavoid- 
able politically. Radical-fringe brain trusters see the danger, and 
are working vigorously, though ineffectively, to prevent it. This is 


the source of propaganda to “get 


” Marvin H. McIntyre, the Presi- 


dent’s secretary who makes his appointments. Radicals charge that 


he permits only conservatives to 
advise the President. They mourn 
the illness forcing Louis Howe— 
much more radically inclined than 
McIntyre—out of the picture. 


Would Be Middle Man 

Republican strategy is apt to do just 
what Roosevelt always wants to have 
done—put him in the middle position 
on any issue. While Republicans may 
hope that Long, Coughlin, et al., will 
acquire sufficient following in the elec- 
tion next year to let some conservative 
Republican slip through, Roosevelt 
figures on G.O.P. difficulties in solv- 
ing candidate and platform problems, 
expects confidently to have enough 
conservatives driven to him to thwart 
G.O.P. strategy. 


Processing Tax Repeal 

Demands for the repeal of proc- 
essing taxes—from cotton mills Peer 
down by Japanese competition (so 
they claim), and from Mid-Western 
consumers outraged at food prices— 
are having their effect on Capitol 
Hill. Despite the President’s retort 
(“Where’s the money to come 
from?”), sentiment for repeal of some 
of the taxes is growing. It is too soon 
to make a flat forecast, but, as Business 
Week has predicted all along—even 
when others were hazarding guesses 
about June—it is a long time before 
adjournment. Probably till September. 


New Revenue Needed 

A new tax bill, always sure, becomes 
more and more a necessity with each 
passing week. Appropriations are 
running over the budget. New ex- 
penditures are being approved. There 
is little sign of much paring down. 
Remember also, the soldier bonus. 


Trade Treaty Protests 

Cordell Hull, victor in rows with 
former No. 1 man Moley and with 
Special Advisor to the President 
George Peek, is in for plenty more 
trouble—this time with a situation, 
not a man. Political repercussions on 
his pet reciprocal trade treaties have 
begun in earnest. Roosevelt critics are 





WHAT CONGRESS DID 
The Senate: 
Passed work relief bill. 


Passed $907-million Treas- 
ury-Postal appropriation. 


The House: 


Passed Patman bonus bill. 


Passed air mail pay bill. 











talking about what happened to Taft 
on Canadian reciprocity as California 
screams at reducing duties on her 
myriad products. French wine is com- 
ing in cheaper per gallon than our 
production cost per quart, say the 
Golden Gate vineyardists. Which is 
typical of complaints from nearly 
every state. A move to repeal the em- 
powering act is under way. It will not 
succeed, but will stir up a lot of feel- 
ing and embarrass treaty making. 


President Directs Relief 

President Roosevelt plans to devote 
quite a disproportionate portion of 
his time to work relief administration. 
Hopkins, Ickes, President Wood of 
Sears, Roebuck, and Admiral Peoples 
will doa lot of advising. But decisions 
come from “papa” (his own term). 


Congress for Holding Companies 

The utility holding company battle 
is unchanged. The President will 
stand by his demand for death sen- 
tence on a day certain, subject to post- 
ponements for particular cases in the 
discretion of the gawernment. Con- 
gress is determined to eliminate death 
sentence, leave drastic regulation. Date 
of enactment is highly uncertain. 


Richberg Cautious 

Donald Richberg is not anxious to 
test any phase of NIRA before the 
Supreme Court until he is satisfied that 
the code in question is just what it 
should be. This is the explanation of 
the decision to drop the Belcher lum- 
ber code case, made by the Depart- 
ment of Justice but concurred in by 


NRA. This decision means that prob- 
ably no test of NIRA will be made 


by the high court before next winter, 


but that does not bother Richberg. In 
the lumber code NRA did not want to 
continue some sections anyhow, so 
had no interest in winning the 
Supreme Court fight, even if victory 
were assured. The dubious provi- 
sions permitted production control by 
the industry itself, something not in- 
cluded in any other code. 


Boost to NRA Morale 

The President's letter to Richberg 
stressing code enforcement is simply 
an effort to boost the morale of NRA 
personnel—nothing more. Richberg's 
testimony before the Senate Labor 
Committee clearly indicated the ob- 
stacles to enforcement of the codes. 


Brazilian Blues 

Brazilian cotton reports continue to 
disturb Capitol Hill—especially South- 
ern senators and representatives. Word 
that pessimists in Brazil have been 
discounting the cotton future of that 
country is more disturbing than what 
alarmists here have been saying. 
Brazilian authorities point out to their 
people that they can increase produc- 
tion only so long as the United States 
holds up the price. They predict that 
U.S. cotton “valorization” and loans 
will crash just as their coffee bubble 
burst, that U. S. cotton planting 
restrictions will fail as did their coffee 
limitation of acres and for the same 
reason. What happened to Guatemala 
and Colombia on coffee after Brazil 
stopped restricting will happen to 
Brazil on cotton after the United 
States stops—so Brazilians say. Even 
more disturbing, Brazil can sell cot- 
ton at 6c. with a profit. 


Oil Code Helps Big Boys 

Secretary Ickes’ oil code survey 
committee surprised the Adminis- 
trator this week by reporting in effect 
that he had played into the hands of 
the big companies. The committee's 
recommendation that the big pro- 
ducer-refiner companies should be 
broken up and forced to stop cover- 
ing marketing losses with big profits 
in refining will find favor in Congress. 


British Pound Policy 

The British government is relent- 
lessly pursuing the policy of depress- 
ing the pound emphasized from time 
to time in the last 2 years by Business 
Week. Those urging stabilization of 
the dollar and pound in the interest 
of neces ee trade overlook the 
underlying necessity of Britain's re- 
ducing the annual interest burden of 
her internal debt. 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX .. . 
PRODUCTION 


*% Steel Ingot Operation (% 
*% Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av'ge, 
*® Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) 


of capacity) 


*® Electric Power (millions K.W.H.) 


TRADE 


Total Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 
%® Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 
% Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
* Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) 


(Average for the Week) 
Wheat (No, 2, hard winter, 


PRICES 


Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) 


Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, 


f.o.b. refinery, 


All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 


FINANCE 


Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) 

Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep’t'g member banks (millions) 
*% Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 

Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 

Brokers’ Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 

Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) 

Interest Rates—Call loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 

Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 

Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, 


* Preliminary 


t Revised * Factor in Business Week Index 











Kansas City, bu.) 


Ib.) 


100 
65 


$3,782 
$5,470 


$.96 
$.113 


$32.33 


$.088 
81.0 


$2,458 
$18,498 
$4,590 
$3,050 


$929 


$94.76 
$94.59 


1% 
2% 
240 


§ Four-year average; 1933 not reported 


Year 
Ago 


64.6 


45.7 
$5,186 
1,427 
1,658 


105 

66 
$3,279 
$5,351 


$.82 
$.121 
$31.34 
$.078 
74.1 


$2,518 


$17,519 


$4,643 


$3,553 


$988 


$101.88 
$92.59 


on 
1% 


1-1} 


236 


—-+ 









Average 
1930-34 


69.5 


$7,544 
1,266 
1,597 


109 


$$4,187 
$5,262 


$.69 
$.103 
$31.01 
$.092 
72.1 


$1,808 


$16,914 
$5,075 
$4,012 


$744 


$118.31 


$87.99 
2.2% 
2.9% 

473 


1932-34 average. 
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The Business Outlook 


BUSINESS sentiment seems unduly pessimistic regarding second- 
quarter prospects. Any slowing of pace is a signal for discontent, a 
bid to lay caution on thicker, rather than a challenge to go after 
sales. First-quarter manufacturing activity took its cue from the 
motor industry whose sudden call to action set suppliers flying. Now 
that “normalcy” has been attained, there is a let-down feeling. 
Actually, motor companies plan to make the second-quarter output 
about equal to that of the first quarter, though, as usual, production 


will taper off from the April peak 
to June. The big motor selling 
season is at hand. Construction 
and related fields, such as lumber 
and cement, should begin to re- 
vive; first March reports indicate 
that a start has already been 
made. The lateness of Easter in- 
sures retail merchandisers of a 
long spring season, a minimum of 
markdowns. 


Payroll Rise Significant 

Payrolls in manufacturing indus- 
tries, one of the most vital indicators 
of business recovery, reached in Feb- 
ruary the highest level of the current 
revival, a 73% gain over the March, 
1933, low. Both employment and 
payrolls made larger increases over 
January than have been reported for 
16 years, 1934 excepted, Especially 
noteworthy were those in men’s cloth- 
ing, automobiles, steel, building ma- 
terials, railroad shops. Decreases were 
largely seasonal, appeared in beet 
sugar, slaughtering and meat-packing 
industries. General unemployment de- 
clined 2.49%, but is still large enough 
to disturb relief distributors. 


Small Production Increase 

Due largely to reduced activity in 
textiles, meat packing, and tobacco, 
manufacturing production, as meas- 
ured by the Federal Reserve Board, 
increased less than customary for 
February. The adjusted index of in- 
dustrial production which includes 
mineral output as well, dropped from 
the January peak of 91° of the 1923- 
1925 average to 89°. Following an 
expansion of manufacturing in Janu- 
ary which was much greater than cus- 
tomary, the slight decline in the ad- 
justed figure was to be expected. 
March output probably sual close 
to these levels, making a satisfactory 
showing for the first quarter. 


Gains and Losses 
Business W eek’s more general index 
of business activity which takes ac- 
count of the much-depressed state of 
construction will fall 39% short of the 
first quarter of 1934, despite the gains 
made in steel, coal, electric power and 
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check transactions. The irregular 
trends of first-quarter trade volume 
are apparent from these preliminary 
estimates of changes from the same 
period of 1934: manufacturing, 
+1267; automobile, 4447; steel, 
120°; ; electric power, --6%¢; check 
payments, +-14% construction, 
—37; cement, 207; bituminous 
coal, 4.6% ; carloadings, —1%. 


Textile Curtailment 

The cotton textile industry's grow- 
ing dilemma of high costs, consumer 
resistance to high prices, foreign com- 
petition, and increasing stocks is now 
to be met by a 12-week curtailment of 
operations in those branches of the in- 
dustry whose supply and demand fac- 
tors are most out of line. This 
temporary expedient was utilized last 
summer to bolster the price structure. 
It contributed to the labor discontent 
that culminated in the September 
strike. It is not likely that a 30-hour 
week with 30 hours’ pay will be any 
more acceptable now. 


Belated Wool Buying 

Wool mills are kept busy under the 
combined purchases of motor and 
clothing industries, together with 
government buying. However, this 
represents in many instances belated 
volume, taken at prices that will yield 
little if any profit. 


Controls Used on Prices 

Restrictions designed to bolster 
prices are being resorted to in both 
copper and rubber. Curtailment of 
copper production outside of the 
United States plus some curb on our 
copper exports is expected to lift for- 
eign copper prices nearer to the 8c.- 
per-lb. level. Sudden announcement 
of reduced rubber quotas jumped 
prices of crude in the United States, 
may help sustain tire prices recently 
subject to special sales. 


Building Shows Promise 
First returns on March construction 
activity give promise of a spring rise. 
Though all principal categories are 
below last year’s level, the gains over 
February daily averages are substan- 
tial. Residential awards in the first 


ahead of the 
preceding month; non-residential, 
16%; public works and utilities 
jumped 58°;, are nearly equal to the 
entire month of February. Alteration, 
repair and modernization jobs con 
tinue to show § substantial 
over last year’s level. The work-relief 
bill will provide additional support 
to the construction industry, but there 
is doubt that it is ’ 
despite its record size, to absorb the 
3.5 million quota of unemployed 


half of March ran 31 


progress 


large enough, 


Motor Rush Is On 

Motor production reached the 100,- 
000-a-week mark last week, the high- 
est level for any week since 1930, 
The next few weeks are expected to 
stabilize around this level before taper- 
ing off in May and June. Close watch 
is being kept on sales records, and 
production programs are subject to 
sudden adjustment. General Motors 
begins its spring sales campaign in 5! 
ciues on Apr. 6, intent on making 
the best record possible. Last 
sales (cars and other products) were 
valued at $843.8 millions, a 48° 
over the $569 millions of 1934 


year 


gain 


Low Prices for High Volume 

President Sloan's report to stock- 
holders of General Motors contains 
the interesting suggestion that indus 
try’s objective should be “a more vical 
contribution to industrial 
through a reduction in prices in order 
to reach a greater number of buyers.” 


recovery 


Coal Drop Ahead 
Coal production continues to climb 
contrary to usual seasonal trends, as 
the Apr. 1 strike difficulties fail to find 
solution. A precipitous drop to sum- 
mer levels is in store even without a 
strike. 


Steel Rush Subsides 

Rush orders on steel are no longer 
required by automobile manufacturers, 
but second-quarter shipments will still 
be in fair volume. Besides, support is 
coming from can, farm, and house- 
hold equipment makers, who are step- 
ping up operations. 


Lumber Has Code Troubles 

Lumber people were distressed to 
learn that the government had decided 
to drop the Belcher case involving 
wage and hour violations on the 
grounds that other planks in the code 
on which NRA is dubious would be 
called into question, such as the pro- 
duction control power of the Lumber 
Code Authority. An adverse decision 
on these clauses might further weaken 
the NRA cause. The industry feels 
itself left with an “incapacitated 
code,” none of whose provisions ap- 
pear enforceable. 











Modernization Cuts 
Power Costs 40 per cent 


HE U.S. Metallic Packing Company, Phila. 
delphia, alert to increase its operating effi. 
ciency and flexibility, completely revised, som: 
three years ago, the drives for its machine 


Much profitable modernization 
is accomplished a little at a 
time, and with relatively small 
outlay; BUT the SAVINGS 
START with the FIRST 
SOUND CHANGE. 


60 G-E motors and suitable G-E control. 


Mr. Elliot Curtiss, President, today summarizes 


the advantages gained: 


40 per-cent average saving in power bill 
Ease and economy of operating individual machines 
Increased safety for personnel 


Greater cleanliness and better working conditions 


Does any of your apparatus, although doing 
the job it was designed to do years ago, now 
operate below modern standards of output and 
efficiency? Encourage your employees to search 
for opportunities to save you money by replac- 
ing obsolete equipment. Sales engineers in the 
nearest G-E office will gladly discuss with you 
any problems of modernization which can be 
solved electrically. General Electric, Schenectady, 
New York. 


011-57 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Work Relief—Business Relief 


Federal job-making measure gives Administration prac- 
tically a free hand to spend its recovery fund in ways 
that will prime the pump for business. 


WASHINGTON (Special Correspond- 

e)—Too big, but not big enough, 
is the general consensus of business 
opinion about the $4-billion-odd work 
relief measure. From the standpoint of 
public credit, the view taken by Sen- 
ators Glass of Virginia and Adams of 
Colorado, that it adds too much to the 
public debt, has considerable support 
From the original Roosevelt objective— 

giving every unemployed but ‘‘em- 
ployable” person a job—it is not big 
enough—not anything like 

The bill, directly and indirectly, will 


provide a prodigious amount of employ- 


ment, however, even if it does not make 
the hole in present unemployment fig- 
the Administration had 
talked about. Not only will there be 
the jobs actually created and the pur- 
hase of materials to keep them going, 
but the secondary effect on those who 
sell to and serve the people, thus pro- 
viding them with something to spend. 
“Writing on Sand” 
President Roosevelt has had his own 
way to an amazing extent, emerging 
from the gas-filled Senate, despite all 
appearances of a full-sized and 
| sty imsurrection, with just about what 
he wanted in the first place. True there 
was some elaborate ‘‘earmarking,” which 
the Senate was determined to write on 
So far as legal effect is con- 
cerned the writing was on sand. The 
only actual restraint on the President 
is that he has the writing before him 
he knows what caused it to be written, 
and he may be inclined to keep indi- 


vidual senators who wanted particular 
things in a good humor 

Actually the amendments were so 
loosely written, so interwoven one with 
the other, that even if he did not have 
€ specific authority to move any item 
or down 20% of the total of the 
i billions, he could do pretty much as 
pleased. 

For example, take one of the most 
elastic apparently—of the earmark 
ing amendments that appropriating 
$40 millions to keep the schools open. 
The President is authorized in another 
section to increase or decrease this—or 
any other—amount by 209% of $4 bil- 
ons! So there is no legal restriction— 


ires which 


paper 


wm c 
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only the knowledge that if he 
out this allotment altogether he wouk 
mortally offend some senators who ap 
proved it, and would be criticized by 
several million and 
fathers and mothers of school children 

Much of the money will be spent in 
ways that will be very helpful to busi 
ness. For $900 millions 
tentatively 
cities, counties, or ‘authorities’ for so 
called non-federal projects. Like the 
PWA expenditures, these will be slow 
in providing anything. But eventually 
there will be the jobs, and heavy pur 
chases of cement, turbines, railroad 
freight, and whatnot 

The $800 millions for 
grade crossings, etc., will work the same 
way, save that the effects will swing into 
action much more quickly. Neither of 


wiped 
1 
teachers 


school 


instance, the 
set aside for loans to states, 


highways 
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these classifications produces a large pr 
portion of direct jobs to oney 
spent but both run heavily to materials 
machinery, and the lik« 

Business has clamored somewhat 
against the $100 millions for rural ele 
trification. Yet regardless of what ager 


cy—whether government or private! 


owned 
house the 
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overlaps earmarkings for soil erosions 
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Best Job-Making Job 


The 


most 


agency 1s probably the Civilian Conset 


vation Corps 
was earmarked 


useful, though 


1 


efhcient yjob-producit 

9 which $600 millions 
Ihe work is not too 

it has some valuc. B 


é 


re 


it provides more jobs per dollar thar 


inything save 


] 


a 


to give more men more work on more projects like 
Tunnels which the Port of New York Authority is building for vehicular traffic 


between Manhattan and Weehawken, N. J. on a $37.5-million PWA loan. 


rect 


relief 


Int 
Determined to make a big hole in that estimated 
million unemployed, the Administration at last has its relief fund coming through 


Midt« 


Moreover 
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figure of 10 
Hudson 


Now 


out under the river, these sand hogs have already burrowed their way about 1.200 


ft. from the Jersey entrance. 


At the Manhattan end only 


440 ft. have been dug. 





in the broad latitude given the Presi- 
dent in transferring funds from one 
agency to another, this is a prize ex 
ample. For instance, if he wanted to 
spend considerably more than the ear 
marking made available for soil ero 
sion work, or rural electrification, or 
whatnot, he could let the CCC boys 
work on that, whereupon their wages 
would not be charged against the fa- 
vored project, but against CCC. 
Housing's $400 millions presents a 
two-edged sword to business. If the 
government confines itself to low-cost 
housing of the cheap apartment house 
type, the net effect would probably be 
beneficial. It would provide the original 
jobs, and it would necessitate heavy pur- 
chasing of materials. It would not com- 
pete with private building to any great 


extent because the return on the invest- 
ment in this type of construction has 
not been attractive. 

But if the government should go into 
cheap individual home construction 
with this money, the effect on private 
builders would be almost disastrous. 
They would not dare compete with the 
government, and for many of them, 
with so much other construction par- 
alyzed, it would virtually mean closing 
up shop. 

The President has no precise ideas 
yet what he will do for white collar 
workers, though indications point to 
something of the census-taking variety. 

Meanwhile the bill is no longer $4.88 
billions. Some of the $880 millions 
is being spent every day. It is not far 
from $4.6 billions as this is written. 


Recovery Spending 


Industry’s interest in modernization shows up in sam- 
pling survey of how companies and groups are spending 
and budgeting for plant and equipment changes. 


SOME 36 industrial corporations whose 
individual expenditures for plant and 
equipment extensions and improvements 
exceeded $1 million in 1934 collectively 
spent over $405 millions. If the out- 
lays of Class I railroads are thrown in, 
the combined expenditures intended to 
put the economic machine in shape to 
weather competitive storms reached the 
impressive total of more than $618 mil- 
lions. Almost half of the industrial 
total is accounted for by the $174.5 mil- 
lions plant additions made by A.T.&T 

Industrial groups included in the 
Business Week survey based on annual 
reports are as follows: 


1934 P! int 
and E quipment 
Improvement 
$215.275.237 
17,618,556 
$3,843,699 
39,495,440 
29,878,713 
11,983,000 
9,504,755 
8,388,500 


Industry 


10 Utility 
Chemical 
, Oil 
Miscellaneous 
Steel 
2 Food 
4} Can 
§ Merchandise 


Companies $405,987,900 


Class I Railroads 212,712,000 


GRAND TOTAL $618,699,900 


These expenditures represented long- 
delayed equipment improvements, as 
well as additions and extensions to plant 


ern plant on the books at the end of 
1934 than at the end of 1933. 

Utilities, whose absence from the con- 
struction market has been so often de- 
plored, rolled up a neat total of expen- 
ditures by installing new facilities for 
transmission and distribution of power, 


RIC COMPETITION 


HOME EL 


A 


s 


and by replacing overhead 
underground equipment, t! 
ing the appearance of city 
avoiding the toll of storms 
dated Gas of New York sper 
millions last year, partly due t 
subway system. Southern B 
phone & Telegraph spent $1 
in 1934; appropriated $10.7 
for similar construction im; 
for 1935. Southern Californ 
extensions to its distributior 
cost more than $1 million 
while appropriations for tl 
year top $1.6 millions. 
More Chemical Capacity 

Business gains in the chemi 
tries provided the spur to 
plant capacity in 1934. DuPo 
$16 millions in new facilities, § 
lions in renewals and moder: 
Union Carbide & Carbon cor 
new plants in Indiana, West \ 
and elsewhere to the tune of $! 
lions. 

Drilling and equipping n 
and improving refinery facilit 
minal and delivery equipment 
$24.9 millions of Gulf Oil's cas! 
lips Petroleum spent $11.2 
Sun Oil, $7.7 millions. 

Important companies of the 1 
neous group together with their 
ditures for new plants or equipn 
General Motors—$24 millions 
national Business Machines—S$ 
lions; General Electric—$5.3 : 
Steel companies increased thei 


Internationa 


AIR CASTLE AUDIT—Owen D. Young, board chairman of the General Electr 
Co., inspects some of the 2,000 sets of plans submitted in G-E’s $21,000 “Hom 
Electric Competition,” while Frank T. Walker, chairman of the jury of award: 
which announced the 52 winners last Saturday, looks on. Notable feature of the 
plans—aside from the number of electrical appliances which they specified—wa- the 
fact that 75% called for flat roofs. Concrete, stucco, and brick were favored com 
struction materials, although one major prize winner specified steel construction 


and ge required to handle pros- 
pective business volume at minimum 
costs. In many instances, the new plant 
and equipment added was valued at 
lower figures than old equipment re- 
tired, leaving a smaller but more mod- 
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and maintenance provisions, but did lit 
tle in increasing capacity last year. Beth- 
lehem’s repair costs exceeded $19 mil- 
lions in 1934 against $13.6 millions in 
1933; U. S. Steel spent $51.9 millions, 
a 32 increase over the $39.3 millions 
of 1933. At the close of 1934, unex- 
pended funds for U. S. Steel plant im- 
provements totaled $20.5 millions, 
while in February, 1935, $47 millions 
were appropriated to modernize the 
mills. The company believes this is just 
the beginning of expenditures required 
to put the plant in first-class order. 
Marshall Field credits the profit rec- 
ord of its State Street, Chicago, store 
to the modernization program which in- 
cluded $630,000 for new escalators. 


_ 








International News 
TWO BRIGHT YOUNG MEN —Slated for leading réles in the work relief pro- 
cram, Rexford Guy Tugwell (left) and Harry L. Hopkins leave the White House 
after a conference on their respective spheres of relief activity: land use and 
housing. Undersecretary Tugwell has a right to his jaunty smile; last week he 
also saw the President draft a strong message on food and drug legislation. 


The drive for modernization just be- 
gan in 1934. The current year will see 
a further increase. Standard Fruit & 
Steamship Co. admits that it must make 
substantial expenditures for improve 
ments in 1935, must install refrigeration 
equipment on 4 of its largest steamers 
United Fruit appropriated $5.5 millions 
for its 1935 program, has $2.6 millions 
left over from last year. Monsanto 
Chemical, which spent close to $2 mil- 
lions last year for new facilities, is plan- 
ning to add $4 millions more this year 
Associated Oil Co. is scheduled to spend 
$8.9 millions in California this year, 
the most extensive capital expenditure 
undertaken since 1928. The list grows 
daily. 


Food and Drug Bill to the Fore 


Industry’s endorsement, the President’s message, the 
Senate Commerce Committee’s report of the final bill 
inaugurate new era in food and drug fight. 


On Tuesday evening of last week, 
Charles Wesley Dunn, counsel for the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and spearhead of industry's 
2-year attack on the Department of 
Agriculture’s proposals for food and 
drug legislation, spoke over NBC's red 
network urging consumer support for 
the final compromise draft of the Cope- 
land bill which the Senate Commerce 
Committee was then whipping into 
shape. First such message to issue from 
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industry's ranks, it was an important 
milestone in the inevitable evolution of 
an attitude: from opposition through 
resignation to acceptance. 

On Thursday, Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land and Undersecretary of Agriculture 
Rexford Guy Tugwell called on the 
President, participated in a White House 
conference on the bill. Another mile- 
stone—this one indicative of a recon 
ciliation within the Administration of 
radical and conservative points of view 


On Friday, with the road well paved 
for it, came the final draft of the bill, 
together with the favorable report which 
the committee achieved only after vot 
if > recommendations sponsor 
by Senators Bailey and Clark. The fi 
a move to substitute the Federal Trad 
Department of 
Agriculture as the body responsible for 
regulation of advertising, was defeat 


11 to 3. The second, a move 


ig down :‘ 


Commission for the 


to post 
Sans 


one more weck, was squeezed out by 


pone consideration of the measure 


vote of 8 to 6 on Senator Copeland s 
} would not be 


, 
brought up for consideration on the 
| 


tioor of the Senate for at least wecks 


promise that the bill 


a promise which observers believe the 
Senator was entirely safe in giving, in 
view of the many other pressing meas 
ures sure to delay action on it 
President Anticipates Legislation 

Also on Friday, however, came assur 
ance that the bill definitely would find 
a place on the agenda for this session 
as a part of the Administration's reform 
program. Long rumored, the President's 
message to Congress came none the less 
as something of a surprise—-both in fact 
and content. Scrupulously avoiding any 
direct reference to the Copeland bill 
I understand this subject has been st 
ied and discussed for the last 2 years 
the message pointed simply to the nec 
for new legislation to “protect the honor 
of our producers and provide the pos 
sibility of discriminating choice to our 
consumers 

In at least one respect, the message 
suggested that perhaps Mr. Tugwell’s 
call on the President the day before had 
been more than just window dressing 
To canners particularly its emphasis 
on the need for quality “standards 
(note the use of the plural; the Cope 
land bill provides only for a minimum 
standard) was somewhat disconcerting 
“The various qualities of goods requir 
a kind of discrimination,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt, “which is not at the com 
mand of consumers. They are likely to 
outward appearance with in 
In such a situation as 
our multi 


confuse 
ward integrity 
has grown up through 
plication of goods, consumers are pr 
vented from choosing intelligently and 
producers are handicapped in any at 
tempt to maintain higher standards.” 

Grading Advocates Cheered 

To standards advocates who had seen 
their favored quality grading proposals 
Zo by the board in the course of com 
promising, thes least sug 
gested that the Administration would 
not discourage their efforts to restore 
grading provisions to the measure it 
the course of congressional debate. Much 
more important to them, however, wil 
be the fight to hold what they hav 
already won, for—the President's strong 
message notwithstanding—the Proprie 
tary Association has already served no 


words at 


i 














tice (in the form of a revised House 
bill (BW’—Jan19'35) introduced by 
Representative Mead) that it will con- 
tinue to fight the Copeland bill 

If the President’s message was somc- 
thing of a surprise, the final draft of 
the bill was not, for most of the major 
revisions were clearly indicated at the 
last public hearing (BW’—Mar9°35) 

Seven Major Changes 

Major changes include: 

(1) The Secretary's power to expand 
the list of diseases, for which the adver- 
tising of curative claims would be for- 
bidden, has been deleted. Infantile 
paralysis has been added to the rerboten 
list, bringing the total to 5 

(2) Factory inspection provisions 
have been revised to clarify their con- 
stitutionality and to prohibit definitely 
(rather than by injunction) the sale of 
products from factories which refuse to 
admit department inspectors 

(3) Consolidation of all court cases 
arising out of multiple seizures and 
choice of jurisdiction by the manufac 
turer have been provided 

(4) The provision that a drug adver 
tisement must be true “in every par 
ticular” has been modified by deletion 
of the quoted clause. 

(5) Specific requirement has been 
made that the quantity of alcohol—if 
any—must be declared on drug labels 

(6) The Secretary has been empow- 
ered to grant exemption from labeling 
requirements if they are ‘impracticable.’ 

(7) All soaps have been exempte.] 
from cosmetic control provisions 

Although there is the possibility that 
the medicine manufacturers and others 
who still remain in the ranks of the 
irreconcilables may unlimber enough big 
guns to make further discussion of the 
bill sound like a real war, there is little 
likelihood that the essential agreement 


Underw 


DOUBLING IN JUSTICE—Attorney-General Homer S. Cummings and 
Solicitor-General, Stanley Reed, not only look alike—the resemblance 
ally not as marked as it appears in this picture—but from now on they 
necessity think alike as they plan the New Deal’s defense in the many 
pending against the Administration’s legislative and executive action- 


of the Administration and leading in- 
dustry groups will be disturbed. Both 
have good reasons to preserve the love 
feast so carefully laid at the last public 
hearings. Industry is tired of the 2-year 
wrangle, is genuinely worried about 
shaky consumer confidence, realizes it 
could probably get no better bill in the 
future, doesn’t want to see the food and 
drug question intruded in next year’s 
campaign as it was in 1904. Also con- 
cerned about this last contingency, the 
Administration would like to wind up 
the fight this year and thus fulfill one 
more of its reform promises. 


Glass Drug Stores 


While other retailers are thinking up a bright answer to 
druggists who throw stones at “outside” competition, 
worried chain operators and kindly legislatures promise 
to ease price-cutting in the trade. 


ENACTMENT by the state of New Jersey 
of a so-called Fair Trade Law (BW’ 
Mar23'35) which permits the Capper 
Kelly style of resale price-fixing, pro- 
spective early passage of such laws in 
Iowa, Oklahoma, Texas, Wisconsin, and 
a wide-spread movement to obtain simi 
lar legislation in all Eastern states, is 
worrying drug chain executives. 
Coming at a time when there are 
plenty of other troubles, these dangerous 
thrusts at the foundation of chain store 
technique are expected to force drastic 
revisions of policies which may eventu- 
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ally leave most of the chains aligned 
with the independents in protecting the 
trade against fly-by-night and non-drug 
competition. 

They are already disturbed by the 
arrival of the super-market with its sale 
of drug store items at sub-chain prices; 
by the rise in practically every fair-sized 
city of cut-price stores that handle most 
of the fast-moving packaged drug, 
toilet, and cosmetic items; and by keener 
competition from non-drug outlets. 

Those who feel that such doses of 
their own medicine are giving the drug 


chain operators a change ot 
the fact that drug chains hay 
promptly in the rising complaint 
wholesalers and retailers tl 
corporate and voluntary chain 
tions whose major lines are 1 
have decided to stop merely « 
vious eyes at the handsome prot 
on drug store lines and are | 
to elbow their way into the 
Chains Back Boycott 
Several chains endorsed th« 
for such drastic measures as boy 
manufacturers whose goods are 
on the shelves of non-drug outlet 
ing wholesalers exact a pledge ot 
from their suppliers, and pers 
retailers to ban the goods of whol 
who sell to other than drug 
Wholesale and retail druggists o! 
gon and Washington actually vot 
stop all drug sales to 5¢-S! 
stores. Ohio druggists tried to | 
state Department of Health st 
sale of drugs and packaged medic 
non-drug outlets. Similar mov 
been made in other states. 
Retailers in other lines who hav 
listening to this chorus say that th 
stores are getting co less than 
could expect after having invad 
undermined conditions in almost 
line of retail trade. They quot 
the 1929 Census of Distribution ° 
showed that the 34,844 drug sto 
the country with fountains (wh 
counted for 60% of the total nu: 
obtained only 43.8% of their sal 
ume from strictly drug-store lines 
as Ngee surgical and 1 
goods, drugs, packaged medicines 
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e remaining 56.29 represented 
es of beverages, cigafs, cigarettes, 
ody, food, stationery, electrical goods, 
-< govelties, and other items that at 

» time were sold exclusively by re- 

lors nm those lines. 

"New Worlds to Conquer 

These non-drug retailers also point 

- that, even while the drug trade was 
; impaigning against selling of drug 
, sroducts by non-drug outlets, the mem- 
the 3 important groups of cor 
porate drug chains were meeting in New 
York and planning, among other things, 
expand their lines by adding paints, 
varnishes, lacquers, and fast moving 
household and hardware items. 

However, despite such efforts to 
broaden “drug” lines and price-cutting 
activities still further, the opinion is 
ining force that drug stores in general 
ond drug chains in particular are finding 
+ Jess interesting and profitable to ex- 
lore new and strange pastures, are pay- 
ag more attention to stabilizing prices 


th 
yniie 





bers of 


> new 
some quarters it is even predicted 
it, before long, important drug chains 
stop opposition to some legalized 
thod of price control and, in so do- 
tacitly line up with C. R. Walgreen, 
of the Walgreen chain of drug 
‘ores who in 1932 projected a plan that 
volved legalized control. of minimum 
tail prices (BW/—Jur15’32). 
Several manufacturers of nationally 
tributed brands say that they have 
less trouble with chains in main- 


actu- 
ust of 


now 


{ 





. 2 
® William Green of the AF. of L. 


taining established sales policies, nave 
found them more willing to cooperatc 
They point out that on many important 
lines, profit margins that were previ 
ously satisfactory have dwindled away to 
the vanishing point, because the ‘‘dozen- 
lot’ rule in the retail drug code has 
lowered the level of all prices. They 
contend that many chains need bigger 
profit margins all along the line, and, 
for that reason, would welcome the en- 
actment in other of fair trade 
laws such as those of California and 
New Jersey. 

Students of competitive conditions in 
the trade say that the price situation is 
improving in many trading areas. They 
valuable aids to that end the 


states 


cite as 


concerted efforts of drug manu 
(Bu A pr28 ; Jun 30°34), the 
ing influence of the McKesson & Rob 
bins, Inc i 


66 wholesale dr 
houses, the 


chain of 


recent entry into the whol 


sale field of United Drug Co.. which 
already controls 594 Liggett and Owl 


stores and cooperates with 10.350 ind 
pendents who have Rexall licenses 
They call the fa 
that an analysis of answers submitted 
in a contest sponsored by the manufa 
turers of Pepsodent tooth paste show 
that 92.49% of the 2 
sumers had paid for the product at least 
the minimum price under 
the code, indicating 


also attention to 


million odd con 
established 


a highly satisfa 
tory state of stabilization 


Little Man, How Big? 


Small manufacturers of men’s clothing repudiate a 
champion, urge extension of NIRA while the Senate in- 
vestigates attacks on their code. 


How big is a little fellow? And how 
are you going to protect a group of little 
fellows mixed in with a lot of big fel 
lows? 

These posers confront the U. S. Sen 
ate Finance Committee conducting the 
investigation on the Blue Eagle and 
the National Recovery Administration 
Though common to all industry, th 





Wide Worid 


{1 GOOD JOKE—ON SOMEBODY—After his well-advertised love feast with 
Donald Richberg (left), unsmiling John L 
right) surely can’t have decided that it’s on him. In the middle—as they have 
been right along in this Richberg-Lewis dispute—are (leftward) Sidney Hillman, 
labor representative on the National Industrial Recovery Board, and President 
The occasion was a White House visit to cele- 


. Lewis of the United Mine Workers 


® brate the rapprochement of the Administration and labor. 
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questions become a whirl of ugly pas 
sions in the case of the emotional men’s 
clothing industry 
fanizations, one strongly pro-code, the 
other vehemently anti. Claim that the 
latter group is fighting for the embat 
tled little fellow is violently protested 
by a large chorus of small timers. Actu 
ally the division is on differing opinions 
toward organized labor. The 
doubly significant because a union di- 
rectly involved is the powerful Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, headed by 
shrewd Sidney Hillman, labor represent- 
ative on the NIRB 

The rival organizations are the Indus 
trial Recovery Association of Clothing 
Manufacturers (open-shop and 
code), and the Clothing Manufacturers 
of the U.S.A. (pro-code and mostly 
unionized labor). The latter group is 
accused of dominating the code author 
ity, of setting up therewith a “court” in 
the clothing industry, of using NRA 
powers to harass members of the In 
dustrial Recovery Association, of at 
tempting to force business from the non 
union small-town shops, back into such 
highly unionized cities as New York, 
Chicago and Rochester. 

Hard to Follow 

Indicative of the confusion is th« 
fact that Senator Nye, North Dakota 
liberal Republican who champions the 
small business man and whose muni- 
tions investigation made page-one news, 
has lent support to charges made by the 
Industrial Recovery Association. Better 
brains than Senator Nye’s have been con- 
fused by the shifting intricacies of the 
needle industries, have been influenced 
by cunning political moves made for 
money reasons. The battle between the 


> 


Opposing are or 


feud is 


anti 





2 organizations is just one more engage- 
ment in a long inter-industry war. One 
group left the unionized centers to es- 
tablish non-union low-pay shops in 
smaller towns, the other remaining in 
the high-pay unionized cities 

Flight from the unions reached its 
height at the bottom of the depression 
A city manufacturer paying union wages 
could not come within shouting distance 
of prices quoted by competitors in small 
towns who paid as little as possible to 
unorganized workers. Along came the 
code days with their demand for an 
industry organization to cooperate with 
NRA. Union labor shops saw a chance 
here to curb their runaway rivals. They 
formed the Clothing Manufacturers of 
the U.S.A. Everybody was invited to 
join, but the larger non-union boys 
smelled a spider in the parlor and re- 
fused to serve as flies. They organized 
their own Industrial Recovery Associa- 
tion, so named for publicity purposes 

Put on the Spot 

The Clothing Manufacturers claim 
85% of the industry’s production. Aided 
by union heads, they dominated NRA 
policy. Industrial Recovery Associa- 
tion members, representing 15% of out- 
put, were on the spot. Wage and hour 
reforms were aimed squarcly at them. 
Instead of paying wages as low at $3 
for a 60-hour week, they were impaled 
with a minimum wage of $14.40 (less 
10% in the South) for a 36-hour week. 
And Section 7-a invited organization. 

However, the minority was anything 
but hopeless. Largest 3 companies in the 
category are Greif and Schoeneman (of 
Baltimore), Curlee Clothing Co. (of St. 
Louis). Their factories are mostly in 
outlying towns. Probably Greif has 
caused the NRA more grief than any 
one concern. It fought the constitution- 
ality of 7-a in the courts (BW’—Jal 
28'34,) it denied the right of NRA to 
force the use of Blue Eagles on its 
garments, it denied the right of NRA 
to refuse it labels in a recent labor ar- 
gument. There has been a constant stew, 
with the non-unionized companies yell- 
ing “un-American regimentation”™ and 
“unconstitutionality,”” with their compet- 
itors charging chiseling and infractions 
of 2-b of the code which seeks to keep 
established wage differentials between 
highly-skilled and low-grade labor, 
thereby preventing a reduction of higher 
wages to the minimum. 

Admits Code Benefits 

Now thet the Blue Eagle is down, 
the non-union minority is trying to put 
him out. Testifying before the Senate 
committee, Francis M. Curlee, of the St. 
Louis concern and counsel for the In- 
dustrial Recovery Association, declared 
for the right of manufacturers to run 
their businesses without interference, 
said he opposed the code authority be- 
cause it was dominated by his powerful 
unionized rivals. He did admit that 
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the industry had received better prices, 
better profits, that workers had received 
higher wages under the code. 

Attacks on the-code authority by Mr. 
Curlee and Senator Nye were weakened 
by a group of small manufacturers who 
repudiated the Industrial Recovery As- 
sociation and, for good measure, Clar- 
ence Darrow. They ran full-page news- 
paper advertisements bearing 867 names 
which asked Congress to “renew the 
National Industrial Recovery Act.” The 
text charged that the Industrial Recov- 
ery Association is composed of large 
manufacturers, that Greif, Curlee, 
Schoeneman employ more workers than 
the first 300 signers of the advertise- 
ment. It alleged that Curlee in 1933 de- 
manded abolition of small, scattered 
shops. Finally, “This same Association 
and their same mouthpiece assisted by 
paid lobbyists now raise pious voices in 
behalf of the small business man.”’ 

A funny thing about the Blue Eagle 
is the number of friends that show u 
when people start kicking him ocls 
Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, got very 
huffy over an alleged intimidating tele- 
gram by a friend of Francis M. Curlee. 
Result: Mr. Curlee and witnesses that 
followed were put under oath and the 
records of his association were demand- 
ed. Other senators bored in with ques- 
tions that brought out facts favorable 
to NRA. The end is not yet. Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson (NRA, retired) prob- 
ably grins into his typewriter as he 
continues his literary endeavors. 


JOURNEY’S END—For decades hence, last rites in many a famous trial 
celebrated before this austere bar of justice in the Supreme Court's cha-t« 

building. Whatever decisions critical to the New Deal are handed down bere ! 
“the 9 old men,” that long-awaited ruling in the Belcher lumber case wil! not! 


one of them, for the Justice Department is seeking dismissal of its appeal. 


Lamps Turned Down 


Price of incandescent lamps », 
° ° : £0e. 
down as invasion of cheap 


nese bulbs keeps up. Japa. 


IMPORTANT manufacturer 
descent lamps are announ 
ductions effective April 
General Electric drop the ; 
hold sizes 25%, take at 
larger lamps—with Pre 
Swope noting that this 
downward adjustment in 
average prices to just 
of what they were in 1 
Westinghouse Mazdas 
similar levels so that tl! 
popular 60-watt size is cut 
though it gives 44% mor 
comparable 1920 model 
45¢. Hygrade Sylvania Co: 
the largest manufacturers o 
Mazda family, includes i: 
averaging 25% a wide rang 
types. Other manufacturers 
to follow suit. 
Japanese Bulb Flood 

Meanwhile, all makers of in 
cent lamps are wondering | 
recently renewed invasion of 
ket by foreign makers, partic 
nese, is likely to go. It is re 
3 years ago Japanese mar 
broke into the American mark 
line of lamps that, in appea: 
fered little from the prod 
best domestic makers (even ir 


will } 


Oth 


explanation of this action is that the lumber code goes further than others 
delegation of power, does not provide a satisfactory test of NRA which ap 


ently 


will avoid a final decision on its constitutionality 


as long as posslt 
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Harris & Ewing 
\TTACKER—Francis M. Curlee, St. 
Louis clothing manufacturer and 
counsel for association of open-shop 
companies, started fireworks in tes- 
tifving against his code authority at 
the Senate’s NRA hearings. 


hed-in trademark whose  curlicues 

wked strangely like the well-known 
G-E initials). Chain variety and drug 
sores Offered these lamps at 10¢ each 
lid a land-office business. 

Challenge Met 

Up to then, important American man- 
ufacturers had considered 1,000 hours 
burning-service the minimum standard 
for the American consumer. When they 
found that the public was willing to 
buy lamps that showed only a few hun- 
dred hours of life, they decided to bring 
out a 500-hour lamp for 10¢ to meet 
the invasion and, by that strategy, were 
able to recapture much of the trade they 
had lost. 

Now, American makers are once 
more in a dilemma. Recently Japan has 
been reaching the retail trade with what 
are advertised as 1,000-hour lamps. 


| Chain stores are selling the popular 


sizes at S¢ or 6¢ each—which means 
that they must be buying them at less 
than American makers have to pay in 
labor per lamp, to say nothing of mate 
f transportation and = distribution 
costs, and fixed overhead. The 50,000- 


j Odd independent retailers who depend 


on lamp sales to supply an important 
part of their monthly income are won- 
dering whether foreign makers, using 
the chains as vehicles, are going to drive 

out of the field. 
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King Cotton’s Headache 


Suffering from price breaks, Japanese imports, tax 


troubles, and shrunken markets, the cotton textile 


dustry seeks a remedy, gets a cut in operations. 


THE cotton people have been taking 
their troubles to Washington, to NRA 
to AAA, to the Tariff Commission, to 
the President. For the last month the 
Capital has boiled with activity of cotton 
textile interests, their representatives in 
Congress and those of the cotton-grow- 
ing states. 

Their prayers have been heard on 2 
counts. Most depressed divisions of the 
industry will be allowed to cut opera 
tions 259 under standards 
Assurance that government loans sup 
porting prices of raw cotton are to be 
continued has been given by AAA 

Operating at a high rate until a few 
weeks back, although without profits 
since last July, mills have recently been 
closing, workmen have been laid off 
Unsatisfactory as prices have been for 
some time, they have grown 
lately with the break in raw cotton 
Mill operators say their customers feel 
cloth prices should come down in line 
with future quotations on the staple, al 
though its actual cost to them remains 
pegged at the 12¢ government loan 
figure to which must be added the 
i.2¢ processing tax. 

A new fly in their ointment is the 
heavy influx of Japanese cotton cloth 
since the first of the year. Private rc 
ports place Japanese imports at 24 mil 
lion sq.yd. since Jan, 1. The Tariti 
Commission discounts this figure, places 
January and February imports at 8.2 
million sq.yd. Even so, that exceeds 
total imports of 7.3 million in the full 
year 1934. Loosely woven, and con- 
taining less cotton than the competing 
domestic product, the Japanese cloth 
sells here about 1¢ per sq.yd. less, has 
thrown the price situation into further 
demoralization for all its inconsequential 
volume in relation to the 7 billion 
sq.yd. annual domestic textile produc 
tion. Mill operators are told by the 
Tariff Commission to file a protest with 
NRA if they think they have a 
against Japan’s competition. 

Cut in Hours 

Authorization for curtailment is com 
ing from the National Industrial Re 
covery Board. It empowered the code 
authority to permit cuts in labor time 
from the 40-hour weekly code maximum 
to as low as 30 hours. Machines in 
operation may likewise be reduced 25% 
Designed to spread available business 
throughout the industry, NIRB hopes 
this program will put an end to the 
“wholesale” shutdowns that have been 
occurring with increasing frequency in 


code 


worse 


case 


A research an 
thie 


the last several weeks. 
planning committee of 
thority will decide how and where « 
tailments can be made. An appeal board 
will be set up to hear any complaints 
coming from mills that feel injured 
The temporary nature of codk 
may avoid labor trouble, a! 
though spokesmen for United Textil 
Workers of their members 
cannot submit to lowered pay 
plan to make a test case before the 
Textile Labor Relations Board of the 
Calloway Mills (Lagrange, Ga.) situa 
tion where a strike is in progress against 
introduction of the speedup. 
Processing Tax Debate 
Cotton state senators join the plea 
textile 
elimination of 


co le mI 


Visions 


America say 
we ekly 


of the interests 
for processing 
They tacking a Senate 
amendment to the work-relief bill d 
signed to divert $500 millions of the $4 
billions relief into benefit pay 
ments and thus remove the necessity for 
taxcs on farm products for this purposc 
AAA is emphatically opposed to such a 
course, still maintains crop curtailment 
must be self-financing, although it pri 
poses to tax meat to pay grain benefit 

The Southern and = textil« 
mill representatives join also in requests 
that a part of custom revenues be used 
to pay export bounties on both raw cot 
ton and textile products—again without 
Administration encouragement 

Secretary Wallace has now given as- 
surance that the loans on last year's cot 
ton crop will be extended indefinitely 
that new loans will be arranged for 
the new crop at some suitable figure 
Curtailment is to go ahead along the 
original plans for a 10.5-million balk 
crop, he reiterates, although the Doxey 
bill, now through the House with ex 
emption up to 3 bales for small growers 


manutacturing 
taxcs 


succce led in 


funds 


senators 


must be killed in the Senate to hold 
1935 production to this basis 

The government is included among 
the distressed in the cotton situation 


with a total of some 5.8 million bales 
of cotton under loan or held outright. 
AAA authorities still appear confi- 
dent that the market will ultimately ab- 
sorb this excess. They emphasize that 
the break in domestic prices recently has 
not been met by quotations on foreign 
growths in markets abroad, hence Amer 
ican cotton is currently selling nearer 
parity with other staples than at any time 
in several years. Six months back it 
demanded the highest premium, wit!) 
rare exceptions, of the last decade. The 
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Wide World 
BALANCE OF POWER—After 


} J 
Underwood 4&4 Underwood 


long agitation for equal representation on the 


National Industrial Recovery Board, labor wins its point with the expansion of 


the board to include a running mate for Sidney Hillman. 
vice-president of the United Mine Workers, was selected. 
P. Witherow, founder of the 


William 


ously, 


Philip Murray (left). 
Appointed simultane- 


Witherow Steel Co. in Pittsburgh, 


succeeds 5S. Clay Williams as one of industry’s 2 NIRB representatives. 


world has used 1.5 million fewer bales 
of American cotton in 7 months of the 
crop year, but current stocks are 2.6 mil 
lion bales less than Free”’ 
that 1S, staple not controlled by 
the government less than 
8 million bales and 1.3 millions of that 
is on farms and likely to be pledged 
with the government. Ordinarily be 
tween 5 million and 6 bales 
would be used up before ginning of the 
new crop starts, indicating a close sup- 
ply situation before Aug. |! 

Talk of tremendous gains in foreign 
production and irrecoverable loss of ex- 
port markets is refuted by revised esti- 
mates of last year's foreign production, 
actually less than in the previous year. 
The Indian crop dropped 600,000 bales, 
more than offsetting increases in Brazil, 
China and Russia. Recovery of world 
buying power, not reduction of Ameri- 
can cotton prices, is our answer, accord- 
to Secretary Wallace. 


a year ago 
cotton 
amounts to 


million 


Dust Crop 


Government moves to 
drought damage in wheat areas, 
but the crop margin will be thin. 


offset the 


Dust storms, officially characterized by 
government authorities as the worst on 
record, confirm the weather map’s story 
of an unrelieved drought situation in the 
Great Plains country (BW’—Mar9’35) 

Washington mobilizes forces to tfe- 
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lieve distress in the affected states, plans 
emergency defenses against the ravages 
of high winds playing on arid sections. 
AAA has lifted all restrictions on wheat 
production in the spring wheat areas, 
hopes that acreage will be expanded 
900,000 to 2.3 million acres, the crop 
increased 10 million to 30 million bu 
to offset damage in the drought-stricken 
winter belt (BW’—Mar23’35). 
Revised Crop Predictions 

“Crop killers,” crop condition scouts 
of the grain commission firms, so called 
because of their alleged predilection 
for unfavorable reports on conditions, 
are not furnishing the bad news this 
year. While public attention is cen- 
tered on the drought sections they are 
calling attention to the favorable crop 
situation elsewhere, have not seen fit to 
revise their predictions of winter wheat 
yields which ran just under 500 million 
bu First official word on the crop 
will come April 10 with the Crop Re- 
porting Board’s April forecasts 

One private report puts conditions 
good to fine’ on 14 million out of 
»6 million acres of winter wheat in the 
Southwest. Kansas has 7 million acres 
outside of the 6 million in the drought 
area. About 2 million of Nebraska's 
3.5 million acres are in good condition 
Oklahoma 2.5 million acres of 
promising crop out of 4.5 millions 
seeded; Texas reports 2.75 millions in 
good shape out of 4.25 millions that 
have been seeded. 

Farmers of the spring wheat area in- 


= 


has 


intentions to 
AAA's 


moving restrictions 


dicated 
acres before 
the suggestion acpen 
for the crop, and condit 
in the areca which incl 
Dakotas, Minnesota 
and Washington. Shy 
upped the full 2.3 m 
AAA to 20 millions 
yields of a bare 10 
realized, it would mean 
of spring wheat A tot 
winter crop of 700 
exceed domestic require 
needs by a scant margin 
able outcome both 
the country on an im; 
only 100 to 150 million | 
will be carried over 


for 


Merger Defense 


Republic awaits decision on plea 
that union with Corrigan woy\; 
increase competition in steel, 


THE fate of the Repul lic S 
plan to merge with Corrigas 
Steel Co. of Cleveland and ¢ 
Steel Co. of Youngstown 
will probably be known ar 
Federal Judge Fred Raymor 
Cleveland by appointment 
then to announce his de 
or not the 
petition in 


merger would 
the 
partment of Justice 
(BW’—Feb16°35) 
Donald B. Gillies, presid 
gan, McKinney, independ 


of ingots, answered the cl 


industry 


assert 


fying that his concern need 
kets for its semi-finished 
Republic would furnish, 

if permitted 
reality intensify the competit 
industry. It would, he and 
place both Republic and ¢ 
a stronger position to cor 
United States Stecl, Youngst 
& Tube, National Steel, and 
Rolling Mill companies. Pig 
would not go up follow: 
merger, Gillies said, as ther 
a surplus of pig iron. 

Stecl executives appearing 
testified that a merger was 
reducing prices to the cor 
bringing about economies in « 
Members of a parade of 14 
agents said that any desire of! 
solidated company to put 
would have little to do with 
to do so, inasmuch as price-fixit 
not be within its power. T! 
ment’s counsel sought to sho 
own customer witnesses and 
examination that the merg 
‘substantially lessen’’ competit 
steel industry of northern Ohi 


consolidation 
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on plea 
in would 


steel, 


lr is a beautiful city, an ambitious city, 
but it is pathetically debt-ridden. Mu- 
nicipal properties are wearing out because 
it costs so much to keep them = up. 
The municipal street cars are pounding 
the streets to pieces. And the cars, built 
twenty years ago, cannot maintain a 
schedule that will attract profitable 
traffic. 

The Department of Public Service is 
cutting down because garbage, cleaning. 
and maintenance trucks are so expensive 
to operate, 

There is a traffic bottleneck at the 
Main Street bridge, and the debt-service 
on a new bridge would be the proverbial 
straw. 

Most of the citizens have forgotten 
what well-painted, well-protected munici- 
pal structures look like. 

The city we have in mind is looking for 
an answer to these problems — an answer 
so fundamental that it will ease the tax- 


burden. 


Cut to the heart of each of these prob- 


lems and you find a clear need for light 
weight, combined with strength, and for 
exceptional resistance to corrosion. Those 
are exactly the fundamental character- 
istics of Aluminum. 

Lighter street cars mean lower costs 
and greater speeds; lighter motor trucks 
mean lower costs: lighter bridge floors 
mean added traffic with equal or greater 
safetv. Aluminum structures wear longer, 
and surfaces painted with Aluminum 
paint are better protected because this 
metal resists weather and corrosion. 

For almost fiftv years, we of Aluminum 
Company of America, with homes in 
many cities, have been working to reduce 
the price of Aluminum, to increase its 
strength and usefulness, and to make it 
available for just such fundamental 
services to all the cities of America. For 
our country can go forward only as our 
cities advance. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, PITTSBURGH. 















Bankers’ Bargain 


A.B.A. would trade centralized control over $40 billions 
of banking resources for removal of government mem- 
bers from Federal Reserve Board. 


Weeks of perfunctory hearings on the 
Administration's legislative program to 
remake the banking system have been a 
curtain-raiser for the main bout about 
to get under way before Carter Glass’ 
subcommittee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. Banking and 
business leaders will be disappointed if 
the doughty Virginian does not put the 
bill under more critical scrutiny than 
the House committee, which did little 
more than provide a sounding board for 
the ideas of Governor Eccles of the 
Federal Reserve Board (and presumably 
of the Administration) on how the sys- 
tem should operate. 

First broadside from angen of the 
Administration bill has been fired by 
the American Bankers Association in a 
series of counter-proposals. More oppo- 
sition is looked for now that the matter 
is through the preliminaries. Conserva- 
tive financial interests expect the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers to go 
further than A.B.A. has done in its 
criticism. Several of the large business 
and industrial organizations are formu- 
lating recommendations to be submitted 
to the committee. Senator Glass has in- 
dicated that the Federal Reserve Bank 
governors will be given a chance to air 
their views about having their responsi 
bilities increased but their independence 
destroyed, as would happen under the 
proposed measure. 

What Assets Will Back Currency 

The American Bankers Association is 
willing to have the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem remade if the Federal Reserve Board 
is also remade. Its attitude is that, if 
given greater power, the board must be 
made more independent of politics. In 
effect, it approves provisions further 
centralizing control in the board and 
increasing dominance of the system over 
commercial banking. No objections are 
made to removal of statutory definitions 
on eligibility of paper for rediscount 
and to lodging with the board power to 
choose what bank assets the Federal Re 
serve Banks will accept and place be- 
hind the currency—most startling inno 
vation in the Administration's _ bill 
(BW'—Febh9'°35). Nor is there any op- 
position to the new powers over credit 
policies of member banks through sub- 
stitution of variable reserve require- 
ments for those prescribed in the present 
statutes. 

These concessions are proffered, how- 
ever, in consideration of the govern- 


ex-officio memberships for the Secretary 
of Treasury and Comptroller of Cur- 
rency. A.B.A. would also have one ap- 
pointive member eliminated, reducing 
the board from 8 to 5. 

Thus the bank association is getting 
at a point of long-standing controversy 
over the makeup of banking’s supreme 
authority. For 15 years banks have com- 
plained that the prestige of the Secretary 
of Treasury, plus his 2 votes on the 
board, have made the Federal Reserve 
System the tool of the Treasury's finan- 
cial program, irrespective of the effect 
upon credit conditions and business gen- 
crally. 

Three Control Methods 

In addition, A.B.A. wants the pro- 
posed 5-man open market committee in- 
creased to 9 members, including the full 
board and 4 governors of Federal Re- 
serve Banks, instead of the suggested 2 
governors and 3 board members. This 
committee would have jurisdiction over 
discount rates and reserve requirements 
as well as open market policies, the 3 
methods through which major credit 
controls would be effected. 

On other phases of the bill, A.B.A 
is ready to go along with the Adminis- 
tration—and proponents of a strong in- 
dependent banking system consider its 
schedule of amendments a weak protest 
against further encroachment of federal 
dominance over banking, note that 
Washington is making the bankers ap- 


pear to give practically blanj 
of the bill. 
At issue 1s almost abso! 
$40 billions of the $46-bi 
the country’s banking rx 
Administration has been i: 
the backwardness of bank 
these funds to work towa; 
evidently thinks they can | 
by liberalizing Federal Res: 
Fuel for its impatience was t 
of member banks during 
only $2.9 billions of the § 
of increased deposits were 
in loans and investments. ‘| 
been piling up in excess r 
standing at $2.2 billions) 
correspondent bank balances 
vaults. 
Loans Lowest in 17 Years 
Only expansion in bank 
last year was in additional ; 
government bonds and guarant 
of government agencies. Mem! 
of the system hold $10 billions 
a record figure well over tw 
investments in government 
Bank loans were off $800 m 
ing the year and currently 
lowest point since 1918. | 
in securities other than th 
government were up only $20 
While total deposits rec 
within $5 billions of their 1 
the banks have $8 billions less « 
in loans and investments than 
time. Part of the Administrati 
gram is to encourage the invest 
the idle balance, holding out the | 
ise that the Federal Reserve Bani 
through looser discount policies 
provide the liquidity the banks 
previously attained by watching t 
and character of their in 
Should the banks go too far al 
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BACKWARD BANKING—Funds are 


piling up in bank deposits faster than th 





can be employed. Even the swollen portfolio of government securities fails ! 


ment’s relinquishing its right to 2 direct 
match gains in deposits of Reserve member banks. Loans continue downward trend 


representatives on the board by way of 
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over-expand, the Federal Re- 
Board proposes to reverse the 


ising its new powers to raise | 


+ of reserves to be deposited | 


h th Reserve Banks, thus forcing the 
ro contract their outstanding 


KS a! 


Conservative interests naturally 


n any politically dominated | 


t of credit. 


Toy Show 


{merican Toy Fair recapitulates 


al Board would be willing to force 


| 


last year’s progress and indicates | 


this year’s recovery trends. 


tt which manufacturers and re 


uilers recapitulate’ the past 12 months 


i set a course for the next. The view 

both directions is encouraging. Estt- 

tes by the Toy Manufacturers of the 

U.S.A. put January sales in New York 

60 above 1933, and 1934 sales 

entire country at 15% above 

Retail volume was $150 millions 

registrations at this year’s fair 

ed, number 400 displays. Buyers 

strations are up 20%, indicating in- 
ed interest in 1935 offerings. 

Acceptance of certain trends during 

past season insures their continu- 

Streamlining has caught on, 

s all the way down to scooters 

te kiddie-cars. Electric propulsion, 

Banl both by battery and plug lines, is on the 

rease. The invasion by famous char 

ters in the comic strips (Pop Eye 


ue American Toy Fair held in New| 
York (April 1 to 20 this year) ts the | 


) has gone deep into the industry. | 


Mickey Mouse business is unabated. | 


Rubber dolls appear to falter as tastes 
swing back to the older forms. The 
Dionne quintuplets have been honored 
— by companies offering sets of 5 dolls. 
easel Code Protection Helps 
nts More creative effort is apparent in toy 
j lesign than for amy year since 1929. 

One reason for this is that the toy and 

iythings code offers design protection, 
gives the initiator some assurance that 

nis idea will not be pirated. Originals 
S. ure filed with the Industrial Design Reg- 
stration Bureau. Some 50 cases of 
illeged piracy were amicably settled 
oe p curing the past year. 

The 1935 Toy Fair marks 20 years of 
| development by the American industry 
§ since the World War cut off German 
F ‘mports. Anti-Nazi feeling (among 

Jewish buyers especially) is thought to 
be one reason for increased queries from 
stores in foreign countries. American 
makers claim to have produced play- 
‘ings suited to our small customers; 
especially is this apparent in catering to 
ne national bent toward mechanics. 
‘he industry is definitely promoting 
playthings as a part’ of child education, 


ping to create a 12-month demand; 
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WILL BE SWEETER 





DEAR BOSS: 


Hear your researchers have discovered traces of 
vitamins "N"—"R"-"A" in our "Goldfoam," the world's 
finest canned omelette. The boys in the plant are 
on tiptoe waiting for the applause of the public 
and the increase in profits and salaries that will 
immediately follow. 


Your chemists overlooked just one little thing 
-— — the fact that the same can holds 12 ounces - 
(3/4 lbs.) of high grade Virginia bituminous coal. 
That's news to you I suppose although I've been 
reporting the fact in one form or another for the 
last six months. 


Any time you feel like O.K'ing that requisition 
for Republic flow meters on our boilers I'll make 
it 11 ounces per can (7 per cent less). "Goldfoam" 
will taste just the same as ever, but the profits 
will be sweeter. 


We'll be saving around 700 tons of coal — $2,200 
at present prices. And this — believe it or not - 
will wipe out the investment in 7 months and then 
yield a clear return of 183 per cent on the meter 
investment. 


Chief Engineer. 












el bill may be = sonic 
i ing is worth while. 
arash nald sae “4 installing would be — 
even» : will be glad to make. They ! 
* me ineet and submit a report showing 
: art oe ctical from a savings standpoint, 
aber bligation. Write us, sus- 


ers to call. 


MR. EXECUTIVE: Your fu 


mentioned 2 
meter equipment yo 
dent after a survey OUF 
work in co-operation wit 
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t metering equipme . ; 
— are glad to render this service without 


i ngine 
gesting a suitable time for one of our eng 





REPUBLIC FLOW METERS CO. 


2238 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MORE MORTGAGE MONEY—Pleased with their House victory on the bill to 
enlarge Home Owners’ Loan Corp.'s lending power and to extend mortgage insur- 
ance to cover $50,000 apartment loans, Chairman John H. Fahey of Federal Home 


Bank Board, General 


Manager Preston 


Delano of HOLC, and Housing 


Administrator James A. Moffett (left to right) plead their case at Senate hearings. 


the Ne W 


Greater leisure promised by 
determined 


Deal has also led to more 
selling of adult games 

Toy Fair registrations dramatize the 
of the industry 


geographical sw eep 


There are displays from nearly every 
state. Some 585 manutacturers report 
to the code authority, but directories 
show the total of producing companies 
to be nearer 2,000. 


Michigan’s “Insecurity” Law 


Wolverine State’s old-age pension troubles provide nice 
case study on cost of haste in social security planning. 


White Congress fiddles with social 
security legislation, undecided what to 
do about President Roosevelt's proposed 
program, Michigan had first 
taste of old-age pensions. The present 
situation, unforeseen when a Democratic 
legislature hastily and prematurely en 
acted a pension law in 1933, has its 
comic opera Revenue with 
which to pay pensions of $12-$30 a 
month to dependents past 70 years was 
to come from a head tax of $2 per 

son on almost 3 million Michiganders 
Today over 2.7 millions technically 
subject to arrest because they haven't 
paid and no public official is moving to 
force collection. Collections to Jan. 1 
were $365,618 and disbursements $382,- 
664. Of the latter amount, only $103,- 
093 was paid as pensions. Registration 
Personal 


has its 


aspects 
7( 


eT 


are 


of applicants cost $164,195 
(fees to enumerators, salaries to 
nvestigators for boards, ex 
penses of state office) totaled $175,705 
Less than 16% of the applicants have 
been granted pensions; nothing is being 
paid in 27 counties. 

Yet few people in Michigan are in 
clined to condemn old-age pensions in 


Service 
county 
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wholesale fashion because of the pres- 
ent Republican Governor Fitz- 
gerald is pledged to the pension idea, is 
expected to push through the Repub- 
lican legislature shortly a new measure 
by which old-age pensions will be sup- 
ported from the state’s general fund 
rather than from a head tax. It is antici- 
pated that $3 millions to $4 millions a 
year will suffice, and administrative ex- 
pense shouldn't run over 10%, possibly 
may not exceed 5%. 
Jobs, If Not Pensions 

Present troubles seem to have grown 
out of the ill-advised plan of raising 
funds by means of a head tax. The state 
started to make a house-to-house re;ris- 
tration of all people who must pay the 
tax. This meant employment of many 
persons heretofore unemployed (during 
an election year—1934). Administra- 
tion was decentralized through county 
boards, adding to the clumsiness of pro- 
ceedings. Disagreements occurred be- 
tween state and local officials. The 
boards were swamped with applications 
for pensions, with an _ investigation 
necessary in each case. When the first 
pension payments were to be made in 


mecss. 





Wayne County last sum 
not mailed 
matter, but 
asked to assemble t 
Grounds in Detroit an 
handed them by Goverr 
who uttered honeyed 
open condemnation for 
One factor which may 
workings of the act is tl 
portion (estimated as hig 
the pensioners require 
and their small pensions ‘ 
them from becoming | 
hospitals or other instituti 
disbelievers in old-age 
the pension law in the po 
dling more costs on taxpay 
relieving them from any | 
penses connected with the a; 
Michigan manufacturers 
ness men are not opposing 
pension law so long as it 
revenue from a head tax or 
general fund. There is lik 
different story, however, if 
come necessary to find new 
revenue further taxing indi 
Opposition promises to bec 


Out as a 


rec ipients 


Steel-Shell House 


National Houses markets complete 
structures through local agents. 


NATIONAL Houses, INc., N 
joins the growing list of 
marketing pre-fabricated hon 
no kin to Houses, Inc., de 
Busine is W "eek of Dec. 15, ] 
experimental house was er 
sas City. Others 
learned there are planned for 
strators in 50 more large cit 

The structural idea is bas 
beams, roof, and wall panels 
and frames welded 
plan may be used as long as 
the standardized units. Smal! 
are 2 ft. wide. Principal savins 
shell of the house. Cost 
20% under brick or stone, 
same as a wooden structure. | 
is vermiculite (a species of 
rock wool. 
not only fireproof, but tern 
and wind-proof. 


embodyit y 


window 


Is S$ 


Structures are clain 


The houses will be sold 
through local agents. National 


will act as wholesaler gather g 


rials from different sources. ‘ 
house is about $4,000. 
lot can build with no down | 
The price of the lot will repr 
Financing will be thro 
and loan 
institutions em 
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designed New York's Chrysler 
ing, is the company’s architect 
member of its board of director 
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WHEN THE HUGE Akron Airship Dock was designed it was 
necessary to find a material for roofs and sides that would 
withstand almost incredible wind pressures without requiring 


too heavy an understructure. Robertson Protected Metal was chosen because of its world 
wide fame for strength and weather resistance . . . a special V-Beam shape was designed 
to stand the unusual strains, and it was during this development that the revolutionary 
new type of floor system was conceived. Thus this huge hangar literally became the 
birthplace of the new Robertson Steel Floor System. For 30 years Robertson Protected 
Metal has been used by the largest industries in this country and abroad and its 
proven success is a guarantee of the structural soundness of the new floor system 
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omplete 
gents . FOR SMALL 
\ 
; BY THE USE of HOMES 
Robertson Steel THIS NEW SYSTEM of floor construction is not limited in its use to large buildings only. 
(It : Floors, speed of Far from it. It is ideally suited for use in any kind of home. It offers definite advantages 
. erection can usu- in the home stronger floors, fire safety, better appearance in basement, enclosure 
ally be increased for wiring and even piping, and numerous other structural refinements. 
from 25% to 30 
) Firs J due to time saved 
K - on concrete pour- 
ing, wood lank 
=“ ing poe _— struction is almost certain to save money in the 
building, and con- initial expenditure . . . it will save in construction 
tractors’ sched- 1 
ules. time. It will provide a stronger and more adapt 
able floor system. And the finished building will 
be insured against electrical obsolescence as lon 
FLEXIBILITY . 
as it stands. And if it is a tenant type of building, 
‘\ NOTE INSET OF it will retain its maximum earning power for a 
section of Robert- 
son Steel Floor. much longer period. 
rhe floor is com- Therefore every executive interested in present 
posed of keystone- ~“P, 
shaped beams, or future building projects or in bringing down 
through which high building costs, should send for a copy of an 
TA: Sue Geetele etry teresting brochure which shows graphically the 
« ices are directly interesting brochure which shows g aphically the 
led, thus elimi- remarkable adaptability of the Robertson Steel 
nating need for Floor System to large building or small ... to hotel, 
under-floor duct on 
1) of systems. This factory, or home. A request on your business 
. floor permits an letterhead will bring it to you promptly and with 
Sectrica! euttet out obligation. Ask your secretary to write for it. 
I every three to six ? ; 
‘ inches! . . P : 
Note to Architects, Engineers and Builders 
: SAFETY To you this new floor system is of paramount 
Houses A WORKMEN work importance. Its cost savings are manifest through- 
far enave antety on out the entire structural design .. . it enables you FIRE SAFETY ! R A ‘od bl _ L. 
: ——a -4 ul ings where oc ete e 
( ect — al Steel to reduce wasted dead loss and excessive bulk in Church, Riverside Drive. New 
. ’ Floor is used. No construction and allows you to plan ce ymple te elec- . oy be h ne three mil- 
roa slipping through ua F ae . ar . . ion dollar fire loss when nearing 
ms =tanke te trical provision fo the entire life of the building. completion, due to conflagra- 
fall many feet. There is little doubt that this type of floor con tion of scaffolding, temporary 
Greatly reduced struction will quickly supersede all less efficient floor planking. wooden frames 
accident hazard for concrete. This hazard is min- 
from falling ma- and more costly types . . . hence it may well be imized by the new Robertson 
terials, tools, etc. given important consideration now in your plan System of floor construction 
department. A special architectural bulletin is 
4 available, giving complete technical details. We MILLIONS COULD HAVE BEEN SAVED 
will gladly aul it to you upon request. 





r BR : IF THE ROBERTSON Steel Floor System had been available 
. when such buildings as these were built, millions of dollars 


in construction costs could have been saved. The savings 
effected by this mew floor system in a single large office 
/ £4 building might easily run into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Besides the money saving in construction, these 
buildings would have been 100 electrically flexible (few 


buildings today are even 30%) and therefore would enjoy a 


5 WEEN World de Ls “L B far longer profitable lif 
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Motor Industry Shifts Pay Plan 


Deciding that profits of group piecework and bonus sys- 
tems cost too much in labor relations, car makers have 
been changing to straight day rates. 


No respecter of time-honored policies, 
the automobile industry has never hesi 
tated to discard the old for the new 
This has been true of machinery, fac- 
tory processes, and sales methods. A 
time-honored tradition which lately “felt 
the ax” was the group piecework and 
group bonus plan of paying workers 
In its place has been substituted the 
straight hourly rate. Other industries 
with similar problems have been study- 
ing reasons, watching results. 

‘Most car manufacturers (except Ford, 
who has religiously stuck to the day 
rate through the years) have had some 
form of payment based on the work 
done by a group of employees in a de 
partment. That is, payment of wages 
has been calculated on the number of 
assembled engines or bodies turned out 
Fach worker, of course, has had a base 
rate generally differing from his fellow 
worker's according to variance in skill 
and experience. 

Other Systems Fail 

This system came under the fire of 
organized labor because (1) the worker 
had no idea of what his earnings would 
be and thus couldn't figure on a regu- 
lar budget, (2) men felt that they pos- 
sibly weren't getting their just earnings, 
largely because the system was so com- 
plicated that they couldn't understand 
it, (3) often men weren't able to carn 
their rates because of material shortages 
and machine breakdowns, especially at 
the beginning of new model runs (a 
situation for which management and 
not labor was to blame), (4) it pitted 
one man against another and created 
friction inside groups, the fast men on 
the job being penalized by the slower 
ones 

The group payment system also had 
its merits. It enabled workers to get 
more money in their pay envelopes as 
a result of increased efficiency. It per- 
mitted management to relax a “'watch- 
dog” vigilance and to maintain less 
supervision in the shop. If the worker 
loafed on the job, he was the sufferer. 
It acted as a pace setter. 

Day Rate Best 

But with all its good features, car 
manufacturers and some parts makers 
have been dropping it in favor of 
straight day rate, largely because of the 

tility of workers who would rather 
have a stated sum daily even if they 

red less in the long run. Such action 
has tended to eliminate a major source 
friction between management and 


abo In some cases the change-over 
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occurred voluntarily on the part of the 
company ; in others, car manufacturers 
polled their employees, switched over 
after a majority had asked for the 
rate. 

Substitution of the day rate hasn't 
W hile 


over 


day 


been so simple as it might sound 

it can be put into effect almost 
night when desired, readjustments in 
connection with it are far-reaching. In 
maintaining ethciency of the individual 
worker without resorting to “‘incen 
tives,” management must hold the reins 
tighter and the foreman, in turn, has 
inereased responsibility in keeping 
plant production at the same level as 
formerly. 

Since idle time the company 
money, foremen are more alert to pro 
vide work continuously for men during 
operating hours, to sce that the flow of 
materials docs not stop and that “down 
time’’ of machines is minimized. They 
are keener than before to find out the 
abilities of the men under them. They 
are encouraged to rotate men on jobs, 
thereby developing a greater number of 
all-around workmen; the men also are 
more willing to be transferred from one 
job to another since their rates do not 


costs 


MINE DIESEL 


Although extensively manufactured and used abroad 


change and they 


feeling that perhaps they aren't 


do not now have the 


being 
paid as much on the new job, particu- 
the 


larly 


during 


initial period wh« 


the y 


are the least productive 
Elimination of so-called incent 
systems doesn't mean that all incentives 
for the worker have | 
abolished. The worker knows tl 


tcr } 1 the 


anead 
roduction 


automobil« 


jobs lie for man 


unusual ability, that } 


tives from the foreman on 
erally picked from the ranks. Th 
other Ihe Automobik 
Board has made seniority rulings to gov 


workers. At 


stimull 


ern layotts and rehiring o 
the top of the list super 
classes, 1s the group of workers ‘‘esset 
tial to plant operations This grout 
laid oft last 
the men will go through the year with 
out a break in employment. To be p 
in this group ts an incentive to men to 
do their best work 

Costs No More 
under the day rate 
the same as under 


Where a little 


1S paid out there particularly for in 


and rehired first; many of 


system are 
the 


is saved here, tt 


C osts 
about prout 
bonus 
creased Commenting 


the growing trend toward the day rat 


supervision 


a prominent automotive exccutive said 
We production, 


making it more ethcient and less costly 


have mechanized 


have been able to reduce our 
retail and 


We attempted to mechanize supervision 


and hence 


prices widen our markets 


The group bonus system 


was part of the program. The 


in our shops 


snot 
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particu- 


larly in Germany and England—this diesel locomotive, developed by the Ruth 
Company of Denver, is reported to be the first produced in this country for under- 


ground mining operations. 


According to its 
5 speeds in either direction ranging up to 12 m.p.h.. 
an exhaust gas analysis showing no CO. 


manufacturers, it boasts 40 hp. 
a 2.000 Ib. drawbar pull, and 
A smaller model is also being developed 














pretty much ran itself, and that was onc 
of the reasons why the management and 
the man at the machine drifted so far 
apart. The shift to the day rate is just 
one phase of the program to these 


relationships back in the proper balance 


We are putting full control of produc- 
tion back into management's hands and 
out of control of groups operating on 
All of us—management 

I be better 


i bonus plan 
1 
togcther—will be 


ind workers 


~ itisfied 


Dr. Smith’s Chicks Come Home 


Supreme Court decision upholding Cleveland incubator 
inventor's patent after 14 years hatches a collection job. 


BILLIONS of baby chicks have hatched, 
grown to springers and died for the 
American table since Dr. Samuel B. 
Smith of Cleveland began bringing suits 
against infringers incubator 
patent. That was 14 years ago Collec 
tion season started this year when D1 
Smith and the Smith Incubator Co. re 
cently obtained from the United States 
Supreme Court a decision upholding 
their claim to the patent which covers a 
method of hatching chickens in an in- 
cubator that circulates the air 

In the next three months, the hatching 
season, perhaps 500 million chicks will 
hatch in incubators using or infringing 
the Smith patent, and the legal task of 
the Smith Incubator Co. is to col- 
lect royalties of from 1¢ to 3¢ on every 
chick which has not paid toll 
Though theoretical estimates of the col- 
lectible amount run to figures resem- 
bling Dr. Townsend's, the practicalities 
are different. Referces in lower courts 
have set these royalties in a number of 
cases, not in others: bonds have been 
posted in some of the cases, other com 


on his 


now 


the 


panies have gone out of business, and 
suits are yet to be brought in still other 
instances. 
Continuous Hatchery 

The Smith incubator arranges the eggs 
at different levels and drives a current 
of warm air past them with a fan. All 
other incubators from the ancient 
Chinese and Egyptians apparently had 
relied on convection, and their opera- 
tors had had to change the position of 
the eggs from time to time. Not only 
did Dr. Smith do away with all that but 
his arrangement of eggs in 7 stages of 
incubation enabled the operator to take 
off a crop of chicks every 3 days. The 
incubator became a continuous mill. 

Dr. Smith's company builds incuba 
tors from 20,000-egg capacity up to 
65,000 at one “‘setting.”” The doctor, 
who started out as a country physician, 
built his own hatchery at his old home 
in Attica to a capacity of 1 million eggs 
a filling—at that time, about 1922, 
largest in existence. The region around 
Attica and New Washington for a num 
ber of years was the center of the Amer 
ican day-old chick industry. Ohio still 
leads the states in the capacity of its 
chick hatcheries, but Iowa and Missouri 


are close and California is rapidly over- 
taking the others. 

Since 1922, when Dr. Smith formed 
his company in Cleveland, he has sold 
$24 millions of machines with an egg 
capacity of 188 millions at one filling 
Clinton, Mo., has 57 of the Smith ma 
chines in the hands of operators, who 
produce between 8 million and 9 million 
chicks a year, a crop worth $800,000 at 
present prices. Half the Clinton popu 
lation is employed in the industry. Since 
1917 chicks have traveled by parcel post 
as well as express, sharing that distinc 
tion the queen bee. They are 
shipped as soon as their feathers are dry 
and will travel 72 hours without food 
other than what remains of the egg yolk 
within them. Most of them go in stand- 
ard 100-chick cartons and 95% arrive 
safely. Nearly 2,000 dealers with a total 
hatching capacity of 287,000,000 chicks 
annually applied for compliance certifi- 
cates from the National Commercial & 
Breeder Hatchery Coordinating Com 
mittee, the code authority 

The battle of Dr. Smith and the in- 
fringers began as soon as neighbors 
heard of his success. In nearly all the 
cases, the infringing companies had at- 
tempted by differing arrangements of 
eggs on the trays to circumvent the doc- 
tor’s claim to an exclusive patent. Dr. 
Smith's basic patent was obtained in 
1895 and expires in April this year so 
his collection season will be a short onc 
The company has a number of other 
patents. In the 14 years of legal work 
it started 528 injunction suits. 
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No Diet Advice 


Industry seeks check on Depart- 
mentof Agriculture“ propaganda.” 


To the food industry, some of the pub- 
lications which have been issuing from 
various bureaus of the Department of 
Agriculture have been anything but a 
source of solace these past 2 years 
AAA's Consumer's Guide with its blunt 
dietary recommendations, its sugges- 
tions for economical buying, its check 
on prices, its arguments in behalf of 
home canning has trod on many toes. 
Lately, millers—particularly one H. T. 


TOUCH CONTROL—Ro 
gadget to merch 
touchmeter which register 
finger pressure, enables th 
make 
kev 


new 


a “personal adjustm: 
tension to help sWwin 


Corson of the National Fo 
have been 


agitated by 
which they have drawn fro 


arly statistics of a Bureau of | 
nomics pamphlet suggestir 
various income levels. For a 
diet the study indicates 240 
per capita, per year; in hig 
els this recommended amo 
ished until in the “‘liberal’’ d 
at 100 lb. Recommend: 

all other (except 
steadily increased 

All of which 
rider attached to the Agricult 
priation bill which provides t! 
of the funds shall be used to 
employce who 
“which advocates reduced cor 
of, or which asserts that it is 
or undesirable to use, any w! 
agricultural food commodity 
manufacture thereof.” 

Already passed by the Ho 
provision is being fought bitter! 
Senate by consumers. ‘May not 
tist in the pay of the govern: 
allowed to say that people in a | 
ridden section of the South s! 
less salt pork and corn pone : 
milk and fresh vegetables?’ 
They point out that if the peop! 
country were to follow the recor 
tions of the Bureau of Hor 
nomics’ dicts the consumption « 
and cereals would be in 
decreased—by 2} billion Ib. ann 

Following the testimony of S« 
Wallace at Senate committec 
Monday, its eventual deletion 
dicated. 


foods 


serves to 


issues any 


reasead 
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Racs, leather trimmings, 


ig of the wood without changing levels 


THe Dudley Lock Co 


wrenched loose, that the special 4-edged 


THI Harnischfeger Corp. has an- 











rubber hose 


ums that it is proof against picking, 


lly revolving 3-yd., high-speed exca- 


TH 


eral 
us in tight places where blunt ends of 
‘egular hack saw frames cannot get in. 
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New Products 


New things, new ideas, new designs, 
acw packages, new manufacturing 
and marketing methods. 


THE new Pyrene pressure-type fire ex- 
- souishet requires no hand pumping, 
aeeahes by compressed air carried in an 
rer chamber, delivers a fan-shaped or 
lid stream, as wanted, weighs 164 Ib. 
whet fully charged. Makers recom- 
nend it especially for use on inflam- 
mable liquids and electrical fires 


or 


FLOORKOTA, a new duPont product, is 
slied to hardwood floors with a long- 
andled spreader instead of a paint 


brush, is advertised as giving a clear, 


ough, and inexpensive finish 


THE Flex-Tip valve, made by the Flex- 
Tip Valve Sales Co. for attachment to 


used for oil, gasoline, 


id other liquids, will open auto- 





hose is flexed, closes 


ll as the 
straightened 


atically 


self when the hose ts 


| 
To resist stains ordinarily caused by the| 


liging 
HZInyg 


of copper screens, iron screws, | 
metal fittings used on screens or 
Felton, Sibley & Co. has de- 
1 new “‘stainless” paint, applied 
special primer. 
mattress lint, 
similar low-value waste products 
n be flocked or defiberized by a new 
ited grinding machine marketed by 
srout, Waldron & Co 
tute for cotton or linen lint 


for use as a sub- 


Shrink Proof’? method of build- 

g wood frame houses, devised by the 
R. Walker Co., employs specially 
signed joist supports and partition 
cs” tO permit seasoning or shrink- 


offers a new 


hardened steel tumblers and armor- 
covered lockcase The maker 





cylinders cannot be twisted or 


ys are copyproof. 


ed the “Bantam-Weight,” a new 


r, convertible for shovel, dragline, 

hoe, skimmer, or pile driver serv- 

It is powered by a Ford V-8 truck 
‘ to simplify maintenance 


Forsberg Mfg. Co. claims that its 
No. F-33 keyhole saw, with pistol 


ind thumb rest, cuts hard mate- 




















From a dubious experiment 
to an established industry 


It is a far ery from the clear, faithful re- 
production of today’s modern automobile 
radio to the noisy, distorted reception of 
its predecessor of a few years ago. 


What was at first a dubious experiment 
has quickly become an established industry 
— largely through the development by 
Mallory engineers of Mallory-Elkonode, a 
self-rectifying vibrator that made possible 
the all-electric automobile set and 





brought real radio enjoyment to 4 


thousands of motorists. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address Pelmallo 
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THE WHOLE 





in RADIO, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND 


ELECTRICAL, 
INDUSTRIAL FIELD 
P.R. M. Co. 





How to Make 


Lockiey's we known t 


Principles of Effective 
Letter Writing 


1410 pages, 6 x 9, $3.00 


revised and enlarged with up-to 
ie 


Now thoroughly 
date material and new illustrative lettere. th 
book gives you 


ters credit letters adjustment 
letters, application letters 
practical suggestions that hare 

been proved profitable pros 

perity and depression 
—nearly three hundred tfliustrative 
letters, from successful firms al! 
over the country 


—analysis telling why each letter 
was successful and how to apply 
the conclusions to your own let 
ters 


This is one of the few books on 
leer writing that gets down to 
cases, and gives real facts rather 
than academic suppositions Covers 
problems of the general dictator, 
correspondent, correspondence super 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO Ine 
330 W. 42d St s. « 
Send me Lackley—Principles of Effective Letter 
Writing for 1° days’ examination sul t to af 
proval or return ] jaye | wil send § 
plus few cents for postage id r r ret 

® hook postpaid We pay 1 7; lers « 
companied by remittance 
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Letters Work 
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countries mentioned just 


Ringless Hosiery in the Ring patents on the Kaufi 


method, offering that as 
no prior ones were on r 


While women weigh new line of hosiery, courts will “yy ociwhile the for 
decide patent battle involved. of the combination ring 


ANNOUNCEMENT by important hosiery 
manufacturers that they will introduce 
early in April a line of ringless and 
seamless silk hose again focuses atten 
tion on the battle over the validity of 
the “‘ringless’”’ hose patent that got under 
way almost before the ink of the patent 
commissioner's signature had time to 
dry 

Every hosiery man is familiar with 
the problem raised by the fact that irreg 
ularity in the texture and color of silk 
thread frequently causes “rings,” spots 
or blotches in finished stockings, piling 
up “rejects” and ‘'seconds.’” The better 
the grade, the higher has been the per- 
centage of rejects; sometimes only 50% 
of output passes inspection 

The procedure covered by the ‘‘ring- 
less” patent issued to C. A. Kaufman, 
Aug. 7, 1934 (No. 1,969,307) ts in 
tended to eliminate those costly rejects 
by providing for the use of ‘at least 3 
separate yarns” in knitting, which means 
that a faulty stretch of thread appears 
only every third course and its damag 
ing effect is practically neutralized by 
the other 2 threads 

Issuance of the patent caused 2 widely 
differing reactions in the industry. On 
wing envisioned not mercly a more 
profitable basis of operation due to the 
drastic reduction of losses on rejects 
but also the possibility of using the 
patent to lift the industry out of th« 
mire of overproduction and cut-pric 
competition and put it on firm ground 

Other manufacturers who also imme 
diately realized the advantages of the 
ringless’” patent were perfectly willing 
to cash in on it in their own plants, but 
saw no reason why so simple and broad 
an idea should draw any toll in the way 
of license fees or royalties. 

Licensing Plan Revised 

When control of the patent was given 
to the Textile Patents Corp. and a plan 
for licensing was announced, the first 
group thought that improvement in in 
dustry conditions was in sight. Most of 
its members considered a royalty charge 
of 10¢ per dozen fair enough and felt 
that the price fixing provisions of the 
licensing agreement might well serve as 
the backbone for the whole hosiery price 
structure. Later, when some prospective 
licensees objected to the price provisions 
on the ground that they involved special 
privileges to the original 6 mills (BW’ 
Jan26°35), known as the backers of 
Textile Patents Corp., a new basis was 
announced which provided that if a 
licensee of the original group cuts be 
low the minimum price, price-fixing 
conditions of all licensees are cancelled. 


24 


3-carrier’” hose is bei 
Having met these objections to the many manufacturers. T! 
plan, the patent holding company has the ringless feature is 
succeeded in convincing most of the profitable operation fro 
important concerns in the held that its tion standpoint, but won 
patent is valid. Last week it published a can lift the seamless ty; 
list of 70 licensees that reads like the ylarity. So far. discerni: 
roster of Four-A hosicry manufacturers considered “seamless 
and represents over 60° of all produ quite up to par in fash 
tion capacity has been for “full-fas 
Opponents Bring Suit meant seams. Madan 
Undisturbed by this overwhelming decide the fate of the rit 
sign of confidence, the opposing faction union in hosierydom 
is putting up a stiff fight to upset the decide whether the “rir 
apple cart for the patentee. Acting as anything more than j 
its spearhead, the Rosedale Knitting Co. of paper 
of Rosedale, Pa., filed suit last week in 
the U. S. District Court at Philadelphia, 


charging > Textile Patents Corp.., > ° ° 
reine lhosice: manafaryes nad 4 se rade-in Epidemic 


prominent hosicry manufacturers, and 4 
lk \ per: gv : WwW . . 
eager get ¥- oe ’ ae =o As retailers in more and more lines 
ation of the Sherman Ant! rust Law ° 
g “i offer trade-in allowances. \.R.)) 


In an answer to infringement pro- , 

ceedings brought against it by Phe G.A. seeks to evaluate the device. 
T.P.C., this company contended that the To determine the advantag 

patent was invalid and had been ob- vantages of, a trade-in pol 

tained by deceit, added that the idea was_ to different classes of m 

known in Great Britain as early as 1845, National Retail Dry Goods 

in America in 1870, in Germany in through its merchandising 

1878, and was of no utility anyway. undertaking a special study 

The patentce quotes satisfied users in lem, which many retailers 
answering the last point. To the claims become an increasingly 


of prior knowledge it replies that the many new departments 
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BACKYARD BUSINESS—After a 2-year fight with the City Council and Pla 
ning Commission in Oklahoma City, oil companies in a special referendum | 
won the right to erect their derricks in the city’s residential district. 
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a of the home modernization 


riot 
sIready in several branches of the 
le there 1s evidence that an 
of trade-in offers is threaten 
Not so long ago sewing machinc 
nobile dealers considered them 
e only retailers of consumer 
ho were cursed with the trade- 
m. Gradually, dealers in wash- 
machines, vacuum cleaners, radios 


to face the music and establish 
allowances because new models, 
" pres- 
| the growing scarcity of “clean” 


t involving a trade-in) left no 


increasing competitive 

< $ tl 

ernative 

New Kinds of “*Trade-ins” 

Furniture stores are supposed to have 
sponsible for stimulating trade- 
ng the trades that previously had 

problem. Some smart furniture 


! ‘ 
nt offered to make liberal allow- 
r ‘your old furniture,’ boosted 


s to cover the allowance, found 


itt the public enthusiastic. Others fol 
ore lines i suit. Recently, wearing apparel 
V.RD retailers have gotten the trade-in bug 
Bring your old shoes and we will 
v you $1 on the price of a new 
r’ reads one advertisement. A _ hat 
re offers to trade in your old lid and 
w an amount graduated according to 
€ price of a new one. Jewelers offer 
to trade in your old watch, eyeglasses, 
ling ring or what have you, for new 
s, and one neighborhood _haber- 
her even offered an allowance for 
e old shirt, if a new one with wrinkle- 
proof collar was purchased. 
' The trade-in articles are the subject 
of further trading. Old furniture, if in 
sable condition, is passed on to the 
nd hand dealer: 
tually found it profitable to establish 
their own ‘“‘department’’ for selling 
Second-hand hats have a reg- 
lar market and even became the sub- 
t of special clauses in the hat manu- 
providing for their 
narking and identification. 


evice, 


some stores have 
1de@-ins 
facturers’ code, 


Furniture Shows 


Sales of furniture have encouraged 
industry to extend show list. 





FuRNITURE sales have been so good this 
year that a special circuit of spring 
shows has been scheduled to make it 
easier for manufacturers to keep the ball 
rolling and book all the business they 

an get while it’s there to be had. 
Jamestown will raise the curtain on 
spring and summer lines on Apr. 29, 
Chicago and Grand Rapids open- 
ings follow on May 1. Those three close 
World May 8, while the New York exhibit is 

1 Plas scheduled to run from May 13-18. 
Until last year, sentiment in the in- 


tr 


ry was against expansion of the 
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| 1 
scheduics on thx ground 


meant heavy expenses and other burdens 


that the trade could ill afford to « 


The decision that spe | spring WS 
were mneccssary cam attcr furniture 
wholesalers and retailers experien ed 
during nuary and February t best 


sales volume in 5 years and tound it 
necessary to recorder many items on 
which they had considered their stocks 
ample to last until the summer shows. 
Manufacturers were forced to step up 
sroduction and some of the largest ones 
have not yet caught up with their orders. 


t 








New York has already announced 
that after the spring show and the usual} 
summer exhibit a pre-holiday event will | 


be held in November and it is «¢ 
that all but one of the oth 


cted 
Ww cen 
ters of the industry will follow sui 
High Point may decide to stick to only 

shows annually be 1uS the special 
type of buyer to which Southern fa 
tories cater does not favor too frequent 


changes in styles and price lines 


Knitters Persist 


Through smart promotion, yarn 
companies seek to make the knit- 
ting fad a national habit. 


THE knitting craze (BW —Mar24 34) 
goes into its third year with the ladies 
clicking their needles in unabated tury 
Stores report sales increases in yarn run 
ning as high as 100% Bernhard | 
Ulmann Co., a leader in promoting the 
craze, is behind in its orders. Other 
concerns are also said to be in this 
happy dilemma 

Prosperity hath its problems. Chiselers 
have been attracted into the business by 
the activity. A popular method of oper- 
ation is to invent a brand name, buy 
yarn seconds from mills that will quote 
lowest figures, market the yarn to re- 
tailers on a price appeal. Large compa- 
nies, which have money in promotion 
and a continuing interest in demand, are 
worried. Breaking of defective yarn, 
poor dyeing, resentment of the knitter 
who may have invested wecks of work 
in a garment, creates ill-will for all 

New yarns are being produced to in- 
trigue the knitting millions. In addi- 
tion to the original wools, womenfolk 
may now buy fancy yarns of bouclé 
(silk and wool), highly-mercerized cot- 
ton, crepes of rabbit hair and wool, 
Plans are on foot 
for an educational campaign to teach 
children to knit—thereby building fu- 
ture demand. Beginners who might be- 
come discouraged by the weeks neces- 
sary to complete a finely knitted gar 
ment are enticed “jiffy” outfits 
allowing garments to be completed in 3 
or 4 days. These use thick yarns and 
jumbo knitting needles. A special one- 
armed chair for knitters (a direct de- 


soft-finished acetates 
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Gimbel Brothers Store, New York 


GIMBEL STORES EXTEND 
HEATING MODERNIZATION 


— 


Install Webster Moderator System 
In Philadelphia on Basis of 
New York Performance 


NO INTERRUPTION IN BUSINESS 


PHILADELPHIA.—A completely mod- 
ernized heating system, balanced to pro- 
vide controllable steam circulation at low 
cost, has been installed in Gimbel 
Brothers Store in Philadelphia, the sec- 
ond store in the Gimbel chain now 
heated by a Webster Moderator System 

This second Gimbel modernization 
program, following as it does close on a 
Similar installation in New York, ha 
focused attention on the possibilities of 
reducing overhead by bringing heating 
systems up-to-date. 

By applying fuel savings to the cost of 
modernization, scores of building execu- 
tives are writing off their original invest- 
ment in five years or less, There is no 
“starving” of the” 
heating system to 
achieve these results. 
In every case, he 
ing service is actually 
improved. 

From a merchan- 
dising standpoint, an 
investment in im- 
proved heating is@g 
sound because it 
makes the depart- 
ment store more at- 
tractive and more 
comfortable for cus-, 
tomers. The best ad- 
vertising medium for * 
a retail store is the Gimbels, Phila, 
store itself. When 
competition for sales volume is keen, 
faulty or uncontrolled heating service is 
a decided handicap. 

Both Gimbel installations were com- 
pleted during the heating season, with- 
out interrupting store operations This 
feature of a Webster Modernization Pro- 
gram safeguards building owners against 
loss of revenue during the change-over 
period. 


ate 





If you are interested in (1) im- 
proved heating service and (2) lower 
heating cost in your building, address 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO ‘ ‘ 
Pioneers of the Va -  « H ne 
Branches i: t pr I ‘ } aes 























scendant of the dairy lunch) ts now on 
the market 

Methods by which the fad was origi 
nated are being continued and ex 


panded. There is a demand for knitting 


instructors for needlework departments 


in retail stores. Smart young girls, not 
dear old rocking-chair ladies, are re 
cruited. They wear knitted clothes—an 
important link in the vital necessity of 
visualizing for the customer how the 
finished dress will look. Last year hun 
dreds of college girls took courses in 


temporary schools set up by the 


yarn 


companies in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. In addition to knitting, in 
structors to sell and 
how to handle promotion for fashion 
Small shop 


were shown how 
shows and knitting contests 
owners also took the courses 
Beyond pride in their needlecraft and 
the benediction of style creators, knit 
ters have the satisfaction of large money 
Material costing $6 to $22 can 
be made into garments that would sel 
for $50 to $150. Besides Ulmann, prin 
cipal yarn companies are Fleisher, Co 
Horstmann, Minerva 


savings 


lumbia 


Tariff Bargain With Canada 


Washington will ask for lower Canadian duties on 
machinery, iron and steel, and fresh fruit. Ottawa wants 
bigger market for lumber, liquor, farm products. 


YEAR after year Canada has been on 
of the best markets for United States 
exports. Likewise, imports from Canada 
usually exceed those from any other 
country 

Unhappy the barriers to 
which have been raised in both 
tries in recent years, both Washington 


and Ottawa are discussing concessions 


over 
coun 


which they will make to start negotia- 
trons 

Washington is expected to ask for 
lower on exports of Southern 
fruit and early vegetables, iron and steel 
products, and machinery Ottawa will 
ask for lower United 
agricultural products, 
stock and dairy products, on lumber, 


duties 


States duties on 
including — live 
fishery products, and liquor 

Liquor Angles 

Both sides are eager for a new agrec 
ment which will stimulate two-way 
trade, but there will be a fight over the 
concessions. Canadian liquor people 
are after a 50% cut in the United States 
duty on liquor and are said to have 
the Prime Minister behind them 

The liquor question has interesting 
angles. At present Canada is almost 
the only foreign country which produces 
American type whiskeys—rye and bour- 
bon. This being the case, it may be 
possible for Washington negotiators to 
reduce the duty on these particular types 

as the duty was reduced on Cuban 
type rum—without reducing the import 
tax on Scotch and Irish whiskeys or run 
ning into complications on reciprocal 
trade bargaining and most-favored-na 
tion treatment. 

Lumber is likely to be the real bone 
of contention when the 2 delegations 
get together. American lumber inter- 
ests themselves are divided on the ques 
tion. When the battle first started some 
years ago, those owning timber lands in 
Canada fought against a United States 
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Domesti 
Now the industry in the United States 
contends that should be 
made only on non-competing types of 
lumber. Since it is the competitive 
Douglas fir industry of British Columbia 
and the Eastern spruce interests which 
are in greatest distress, it is not likel 
that Canadians will yield on this ques 
tion without considerable concessions to 


import tax interests won 


CONCCSSIONS 


their exports of dairy and fish products 
or farm produce from the prairie prov 
inces 

Following various tariff increases i: 
the United States, Canadian duties havc 
been raised steadily over the last 6 years 
Last extensive changes came in 1932 
when Canada, at the Empire meeting in 
Ottawa, made 262 changes in import 
duties, all but 37 of which were de 
signed to increase the preference for 
British Empire goods for ex 
ample, paid a duty of only 2¢ a dozen 
in 1928. The duty is now 10¢ In 
the same period, the impost on bacon. 
ham shoulders, and pork has increased 
from 2¢ a pound to S5¢. Pig iron for- 
merly entered the Dominion duty-free ; 
it now pays $1.25 a ton 


Eggs, 


Canadian Reform 


Former minister, who investigated 
Canadian business practices, out- 
lines reform proposals. 


OTTAWA (5S pe cial Corre sponde nce)— 
Having uncovered conditions in Cana- 
dian industry and business which 
aroused widespread resentment through- 
out the Dominion, H. H. Stevens, for- 
mer Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and one-time head of the committee 
which made the daring revelations, has 
drawn up a drastic formula for the re- 
form of these conditions and proposes 


to fight to the last ditch for 
Important points are that 
(1) Profits must 
through taxation by divi 
fixed rate 
one to Zo to the st ite. o1 


above a into 


ployees, and one to the co 
(2) 
tected 
anufacturers by 


price 5 SI 


dumpin 4 


Domest 
against 


I ; AaSSCSSIT 
to the difference between 
price and a “fair market 
is to put an end to special 
juantity purchases by lar, 
as big department stores 
(3) Mass-buying evils s 
ther curbed by limiting to 
counts, rebates, and allowar 
(4) Bigness’’ | 
by compelling holding 
pay income taxes on indivi 


shoul | 


stead of on a consolidated | 
(5) $1 
be taxed as company carning 
(6) Dividends should be 
out of stock pret 
be paid into capital, not 
stock 
common, one preferred 
all res 


ances so as to reveal the 


Salaries above 


profits ; 


mssucs should be lit 


ments should show 


position of a company 
(7) A federal trade 
commission should be creat 
industrial and 
and administer commercial | 
May Steal the Show 
Whether these proposals 
House in a general program 
by the investigating commissi 
rectly from Mr. Stevens, th 
to overshadow the reform 1 
Minister Bennett. Sin 
fromthe 
Stevens has had 


commercial 


Prime 
signed governn 
months ago, 
pathy from his former coll 
there are many in the Hous 
lieve that his proposals for 
severely with offending busin 
ests would make an clection 
on which the party would have 
better chance than it now secms 
There is no sign that Mr. B 
despite his present ill health 
to relinquish his party leadershi; 
ever, the drastic Stevens proj 
likely to force the Prime Minis 
his colleagues to push their mor 
erate reform program rather ¢! 
vide a new party with a platforn 
could win wide backing in Can 
Ottawa now expects Parlian 
complete the business already in 
and adjourn before Easter. Duri: 
following few weeks, in which B 
is expected to regain his health 
would be completed for a res 
of the session late in May. It is 
late session that the radical Stev 
posals are likely to be heard and 
lation passed. After that will con 
solution of Parliament and the elk 
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ALERT MANUFACTURERS OF PARTS, 
MATERIALS and FINISHES ADVERTISE 





FOR BIG CUSTOMERS | 


in Product Engineering 











| 

| 

} ' 
i} | 

| Sample yearly purchases of ome man- 

| Who.... | ufacturer of construction equipment: | 
| 
| 

developed the new machines with || St ‘ 

which the office equipment manufacturers | I ( Jen eneeeeeee 260 


made their big sales increases last year | Steel Tubing (feet) 300,000 
eee «© ’ 


| 
' 
| designed the new electric refrigerators | 
| which helped to increase 1934 sales 33 Die Castings.......... 10,000 
| 
} 
| 


per cent over 1933 


Motors... ..0see0ess 60 
created the brand new thousand-dollar 1] : 
car brought out this year by one of the Anti-friction Bearings . mie 16,000 


large fime-car manufacturers? 


Gone. «cbs poeseties) 500 . 
motored, electrically operated, accurate to Speed Reducers 50 
eee eee 


| new standards 
| 
| 


develops the many new products and Lock Washers. ae Pe™* ¢ - 200,000 | | 





designed the 1935 machine tools, mulkti- 




















new models you see advertised every , S . ’ 
week? Bolts end (tons). . 60 | 
| 
und who selects the steels, alloys, bear- Springs ee¢eeereeeeneeeee 3,000 | | 
| ings, motors, paints, lacquers, etc., for } 
these products? Valves... ..ceeeeesees 300 | 
the Product Engineering readers. . . chief 
engineers, vice-presidents in charge of engi | | 
meering, chief Craftsmen, development engi | 
neers ° . om * . 
1935 and 1936 will be highly competitive. Chief engi- 
neers have orders to develop new and improved 
machinery and appliances that maintain sales volume 
against competition and create new markets. 
If they adopt your product you can expect big orders. | 


Above is a sample of what one construction equipment 
manufacturer buys yearly. 


This is only one of thousands of companies making 
machinery, appliances, transportation equipment, and | 
“engineered” metal products that you can reach through 

Product Engineering. 8000 leading engineers and de- 
signers subscribe. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 


THE KEY ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
ng FOR THIS QUANTITY MARKET 
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Canada’s New Budget 


Ottawa proposes new concessions on British imports and 
would levy a surtax on incomes above $14,000. 


OTTAWA (Speci rence) 
British exporters will profit handsomely 


I 
from the tariff revisions proposed in th 
new Canadian budget 


ud Corres ponde 


Twenty com- 
modities are added to the free list; on 
14 others (including cotton and woolen 
fabrics and yarn), the British preferen 
tial tariff is reduced. The special 13% 
revenue excise tax On imports of British 
goods is withdrawn, while the rest of 
the world continues to pay 3%. This 
alone will cost the Canadian Treasury 
$4 millions on the basis of present im- 
ports. For the first time, most-favored- 
nation treatment is extended to British 
countries, and will be applicable imme- 
diately to Great Britain and North Ire- 
land. Under this British 
goods which do not enjoy the prefer 
ence will enter under Canada’s inter- 
mediate tariff 

These concessions are designed to ex- 
tend the principle of the promotion of 
inter-Empire trade which was the basis 
of Canada’s action in bringing about the 
1932 Empire conference at Ottawa. Al- 
though voluntary, they mect complaints 
both in Canada and Great Britain that 
this country was not living up to the 
spirit of the Ottawa agreements. 

The rich and the moderately well-to 
do in Canada are to pay heavier taxes 
under the new budget rulings. Broad- 
casting to the nation in January, Prime 
Minister Bennett warned that this was 
coming, especially as it would apply to 
income 


prov s10nNn, 


investment—or unearned” 
Surtaxes are to be applied to all incomes 
above $14,000, whether earned or un- 
earned. Any over that amount 
is arbitrarily classified for the purpos 
yf the tax as “investment income” and 
s subject to a graduated surtax starting 
and running up to 10% on 
$200,000 or more 
$12-Million Tax Yield 

In this new taxation, the first $5,000 
of any income, earned or unearned, is 
exempt. From $5,000 to $14,000, any 
part of the income that is unearned pays 


income 


= 


at 3% 


the tax. Incomes between $20,000 and 
$30,000 pay 49%; from $30,000 to 
$50,000, 5°, with 17 increases at 


every $25,000 up to the maximum of 
10°7. The Finance Minister estimates 
that this surtax will yield $12 millions 

Some investment atfected 
in another way. The privilege of mak 
ing consolidated tax returns enjoyed by 
holding companies is drastically re 
stricted, and where it is allowed, the 
corporation tax rate jumps from 134 
to 150. Where there is no consolide 
tion of returns, the corporation's income 
tax rate is increased from 1240 to 13% 


incomes are 


28 





There are 2 other outstanding fea- 
tures of the budget. One is the aban- 
donment, after strong agitation, of the 
federal tax on the premium value of 
gold. This is to encourage the Ontario 
gold mining industry. The other is a 
reduction in the excise tax on liquor 
from $7 to $4 a gallon, and a reduction 
of $3 a gallon in the customs duty on 
spirits coming from Britain. 

Changes in the general tariff are few 
and have little bearing on Canada’s 
trade with the United States. Under ail 
tarifis—preference, intermediate, and 
general—rates are reduced on infra-red 
films, certain classes of fence wire, bur 
lap, cocoa matting and several parts for 
motor trucks. Only increase made in th« 
rate under all tariffs is one applying to 
hookless fasteners 

Takes U.S. Trade 

Prior to the Ottawa agreements, 
Great Britain supplied 350% of Canada’s 
cotton cloth imports. Last year she sup 
plied 62%. The present reduction in 
the preferential duty will turn over the 
Canadian cotton cloth import market 
almost exclusively to British exporters 
Before the agreements Great Britain and 


the United States each sold Canada 2} 
million Ib. of cotton yarn 
Commodities added to the free list 


under the British preference are: fire 
brick; checkered stecl plates; piston 
not machined; box-end 
machines : and semi-diesel en 
gines; low-rating internal combustion 
engines; chassis for clectric trolley buses 


ring castings, 


diesels 





AS ; 


RUSSIA EXPORTS AUTOMOBILES—First export shipment of 570 Soviet-mad 
trucks, and buses left Odessa recently for delivery in Turke) 
cluded were 4-cylinder passenger cars like the one in the picture, 3!-ton ( 
trucks, and modern buses for use in Ankara, the Turkish capital. 


automobiles, 


and for 
railway lines; 
chloride of 
press matrice 
descriptive of 
struction 
unbound an 


sets 


wooden doors : 


motor-driven car 


artists and 1 
lime; air 


Ss, and adve 


Empire pr 
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Where Moscow Buys 


Russians bought more from Brit. 
ain, less from Germany |ast year 
Trade balance is favorable. 


Me SCOW 
for last 
week, show 


ures 


(Cable) —Foreig 


year wet 


where Russia 


chases following the rift wit 


prove that I 


$ritain is no 


most important supplier 


Total trade 
650 million 


turnover for 


(abo 


rubles 


lions). Exports exceeded im; 


million rubles 


Imports from Great Britain 
of the total, were equal to t! 


imports from 


France, the | 


Italy, and Sweden Inco: 


produc ts were 


worth 46 


compared with less than 31 


Impor 


worth ; 


1933. 
vcre 
compared wit 
before 
Imports fro 
148 million r 
lions last year 
vict imports 
1933 to 12.7¢ 
might have 
shifted to Br 


ts from the I 
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Yicial representatives of Britain, 
and Italy are scheduled to meet 
Stresa, in Italy, on Apr. 11, to con- 
- their next move. Present indica 
; are that Paris and Rome are in no 
{to make any concessions to Hitler; 
British, less directly atfected, appear 
i more conciliatory frame of 


What the Nazis Promised 
surprise in informed circles 
ld Hitler demands, it is be- 
have come only two years 
into power in the Reich, 
iuse there was no warning 
Nazis had such aspirations 
um of the National Socialists, 
inkly in Hitler's book, “My 
s its first 3 of 25 parts, 
“(1) We demand the union 
| Germans in a Greater Germany 
to the right of self-deter- 
(2) we demand for the Ger- 
equality with all other na- 
tion of the peace treaties of 
ind St. Germain; (3) we 
nd land and ground (colonies) for 
subsistence of our people and settle 
t our overpopulation.” This en- 
ogram was first read at a mass 
ng in Munich on Feb. 25, 1920 
ropean foreign office made them 
s familiar with the program when it 
ed likely that Hitler would becom 
neellor of the Reich. That helps to 
unt ior the prompt moves to build 
irmaments immediately Hitler was 
it helps to explain why there 
‘been no panic in the last two weeks 
n these aspirations were proclaimed 
the first time in official conferences 
th representatives of foreign govern- 
nts, These negotiators had long ago 
! Hitler’s declaration that “the Ger- 
sin Germany, Austria, and Poland 
| be united without having to ask the 
mission of any other people.” Hitler 
failed so far to carry out many of 
tly domestic reforms, but this 
tly will not deter him in his for- 


s no sign this week that war 
re imminent than it was a 
Every country in Europe ex- 
ultimately, but the interval of 
till expected to be at least a 
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frankness characterized the meeting in Berlin this weck of Sir John Simon, 
Foreign Secretary, and Reichsfihrer Hitler. With few preliminarics, 
nade 5 demands: (1) a German economic union with Austria; (2) elimi 


-ormany makes 5 demands, including territorial ex- 
ion and arms equality. Britain is more ready to 
ain with Berlin than either France or Italy. Belgian 
urrency breaks; new cabinet promises close monetary 
rol. Europe was poor U.S. customer in January. 


- of the Polish Corridor; (3) return to Germany of some Czechoslovakian 
‘ory in which 34 million Germans live; (4) aviation strength for the Reich 
J to the air forces of Great Britain or France, the level to be governed by th« 
agth of Soviet Russia; (5) a navy of about 400,000 tons. 





year. There will be no reducing of 
armaments. The time has passed when 
that was possible. But if the interval 
of peace is prolonged it will be due to 
the seasoned diplomatic bargaining ot 
the British. 

Each one-time enemy has a different 
reason for opposing Germany's demand 
France is the guardian of the Littk 
Entente, of which Czechoslovakia is the 
key member. Though this is the only 
member of the Little Entente definitely 
mentioned in the present Hitler cd 
mands, all members would vigorously 
oppose any territorial revision becaus« 
each protited from Versailles. 

Italy to Control Abyssinia 

Italy, though she failed to get th 
territory promised her when she went 
into the war on the side of the Allies, 
has concrete evidence in the freedom of 
action which has been granted her in 
\byssinia, that this injustice will be 
remedied, And Italy is certainly unwill 
ing to have Germany as a border neigh 
bor, as she would if Berlin were to win 
control of Austria. 

Russia knows that Germany has as 
pirations in the Ukraine, whether they 
are mentioned by Berlin or not. And, 
with Japan ready to expand in the Ori 
ent, Moscow is afraid of attack simulta- 
neously from Europe. This accounts for 
the promptness with which Paris and 
Moscow renewed treaty talks as soon as 
Hitler moved. 

Another Managed Currency 

Business is still more perturbed over 
the fate of the gold bloc. The Belgians 
have succeeded in creating a new gov 
ernment which has already pledged 
itself toa managed currency. Neverthe 
less, belga futures are selling off, as are 
futures of most gold bloc currencies, 
and nationals in these countries art 
known to be hedging in metals and other 
commodities against ultimate and inevi- 
table devaluation. It remains to be seen 
whether a_ constitutional government 
in Brussels can manage the currency 
with the firmness which Mussolini h 
practiced in Italy in the last two months 
If so, all-round devaluation might not 
be a matter of the next few months. If 
not. devaluation mav be expected soon, 
at least for the belga. London is of the 


opinion that the gold bloc cannot long 


is 


hold out now, and that the rest 
rency chaos would b 
hu that 1) ' 
Rk le 
nite ! 
! 
‘ 
- | | : 

Foreign t ’ 
] irv, last 1 | 
hgure iT i\ i 


exports inc! ( t t \ 
at 1 island I t |’ b | 
4()< to Att ’ {7 () 
more than doubled to ¢ t Afr 
Gold Coast, and to Ru iim Jam 
(;reatest slump ‘i ! il to Ger! 
which were 70 ler than in | 
uarv, 1934. Fras Belgium, H 
and Spain also took | of our good 
Imports Are Up 

United State mport wel 23 
greater than in January a vear ago, Tl 
Pacific territory also made the biggest 
gain in busine lling tl { | 
States nearly 47 ! e than a vear 
Mexico and Central A 1 i mcrease 
their ile to tl United Stat ts 
ind imports trot \ u y 
South Africa, Turl !’ 1 Aust 
ind the Wr Ind l 
thy ile ‘ } | oh 4 
January 1934 (30) 
tailed to ppl c- 4 
state th Januar 


, 
France 
Business is depressed by European 
troubles. Trade negotiations are 
neglected in rush of political con- 
ferences. Swiss plan a NIRA. 


Paris (I ireless)—France i 

ove! the week ck velopment 1 rel 
tion to Germany. Sir John 5S 
imability to win i nel ‘ 

from Hitler: the bold demand 

in Berlin, particularly affecting Frat 
satellite, Czechoslovakia ind 

MOVE bv the lore n QO)tthce ft ‘ 
pacts ith Mo | all 
watched bv busin Sol 

givin lhe threat not imme { 
but there will be 1 recovery of busi 
m » long as 1 ‘ inevitab!l 
ultin itely Next | d ” 1 likel 
to come trom the Stresa conterence 
French, Britis! 1] ficial 
Apr. ll. lrat il t certain! ] 
denounce the Hitler move at the Le 

of. Nations meeting on \pr 15 
Nothing so well indicates t! seriou 
ness of the situation (as tar t] 
French are concerned ) the n l 
the government this week to ban « 
ports of certain raw materials « 


i 
sidered necessary for natior V 
In the midst of this diplomatic flurry 


French industrialist ind politici 
are attempting to negotiate new tr 
bargains with Italy, Germany an 


Russia, but little has been iccomplishe 
All interest for the moment is tran 


































































ferred to the big 
rumored, but not 3 t 
several big French industries are plan- 
ning a billion franc 
for rail equipment purchases. 
the g ment has moved 
money plentiful by 
loans in France cannot 
than 5% interest, for 
This proposal is in a bill wl 
being considered by Parliame 
Swiss NIRA 


situation 


vet contirme d, 


2 loan to Ru " 
Internally, 
yvern ] 


more 


vatched 
wee k 


carefully. So his 
Paris noted 
Federal Council h: 


program which 


the a nat the > 
da 12-point 
likely to win con- 
siderable tavor in the country. It 
trongly resembles measures adopted in 
lrance and obviously is patterned after 
NIRA. It has 7 major provisions: 
formal protection of the d 
market, to exporters 
form ¢ t export credit 
guarat il relief to livestock 
and dairy farmers; relief for the hotel 
industry through a new drive for tour- 
ists (tourists already have been offered 
a special pound-frane rate); relief to 
industry through financial aid for i: 
already in distress, and for 
mall private enterprises; initiation of 
a public works program; relief for tl 
unemployed through the creati 
new industries, reducing the 
week and spreading employment, 
by developing “work service” for 
young unemployed; extension of pt 
control where necessary to keep down 
on items entering the country 
under import restrictions. 
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Germany 


Business is worried by currency 
uncertainties, war threats. Imports 
are reduced by control boards. 


Bertin (lV ireless)—While Germany 
as a whole is pleased with the firm 
stand which Hitler has taken, business 
nervous over the nightmare of 
Franco-Russian and other military all 
which are being made with 
peed. Germany’s stand is not lil 
altered any mov 
former All may take at t 
ing in Italy next month. The 
situation in Lithuania is attracting 
more attention. 

The belga flurry and 
gold bloc have caused a 

+1 


discussions of t 


Is 


ances 
<ely 
WV hich 


he bv 


ies heir 


tar 


the tottering 
resumption © 
internal le expediency 
ot mark 
the export 
evel There 
financing public works 
500 million mark loan 
without improving conditi 
ciently to make the sale of go 
bonds a possibility of the ne 

Only one development February 
foreign trade encouraging. The 
trade balance, while still unfavorabk 
was smaller than in January, due largely 
to the fact that were smaller 
This is no doubt caused by the tighten- 
ing of restrictions by the control boards. 


devaluation, especially sit 
outlook is gloomier 
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STREAMLINED FOR SPEED- 


Here are 


9 


lining—the one British, the other German. 
objective: even faster schedules than those which currently 


revitalized transportation program in both countries. 
is being groomed 


way’s new “King Henry VII” (left) 


versions of advanced Eu 


Both are designed to 


The 
to 


Great 


obt 


bre ib 


system’s speed record in celebration of its centenary, and the new G: 
lined locomotive, built by Borsig, is scheduled to hit 175 kilom: 


Great Britain 


London anticipates devaluation in 
Belgium. “Ideal Home” exhibi- 
tion gives fillip to building. 


Lonpon (Cable)—Troubles in Europe 
—toremost of which are the weakness 
of the Belgian currency and the unset- 
tlement which has followed the Hitler 
move—have slowed British business, 
though London is probably less dis- 
turbed by the German move than most 
Continental capitals. London is com- 
mitted to no definite policy in Central 
Europe and is likely to consider Hitler's 
demands a littlke more impartially than 
Paris or Rome or Moscow. The Brit 
ish public is definitely anti-war, an 
British officials are likely to go a long 
way to bring about some peaceful ad- 
justment of differences. 

After watching the Belgian situation 
for another week, London is of the opin- 
ion that Belgium will be forced soon to 

bandon the gold standard, and that 
Holland and Switzerland will follow 
soon, with France unable to hold out for 
long alone. British exporters are 
ready worried over the new competition 
which Belgium will offer in world mar- 
kets with the advantage of a cheaper 
currency. The British tariff on iron 
ind steel products will be increased from 
334 to 50% to protect the home mar- 
ket from a flood of Belgian specialties 
hich would come into the country as 
on as the currency was devalued 

If the British expectations for the 
gold bloc prove true—and the closing of 
the Brussels Bour for 3 
substance to these fears 
most inevitably be a fe 
renc h woul 
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RESUMPTION of corporate bond financ- 
ing has provided a new and constructive 
topic for conversation in tl irke 
places. New issue business aggregatin; 
well over $100 millions gave ivest 
ment houses the busiest week in 2 veat 
and they are look optimistically 
aly id to till more ime t] ing 

Combined with the su ful co 
clusion of the government’ Fourth 
Liberty refunding, these detit event 
obscured the new outbreak of inflatior 
ary symptoms in Congress and fr 
foreign monetary disturbance 

Typical reaction among financial 
people to the Hou e action in passing 
the Patman “greenback” bonus measure 
was conveyed in the expression of one 
banker, “The House has voted the same 
thing before.” Even | attention wa 


given the Thomas silver amendment to 
the work-relief bill, particularly att 
the House failed to — the silver 
bloc in its move to save the amendment 
from death in conferenc 
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increased monetization up again and 
the market for the white metal is about 
to force governmental attention to the 
ubject. The recent advances have 
brought silver in the open market to 
vithin striking distance of the 644¢ 
per oz. figure at which the Treasury 
is taking domestic mine output. It is 
not expected that silver stat egislators 
vill be long content with this elimina- 
tion of subsidies for their pet industry. 
Of course, the Treasury can step the 
price up at the expense of its profits 
ince it pays for silver with certificates 
issued at the rate of $1.29 per oz. 
Silver Buying Resumed 

The Treasury has run the market up 
on itself by mopping up most of th 
available silver and is now evidently 
etting keen competition from othe 
buvers, both foreign speculators and in- 
vestors seeking refuge from depreciating 
currencies. Import figures indicate that 
tabilization operations have recently 
required Washington to resume silver 
purchasing on an extensive scale. Re 
flected is the disinclination to take any 
more gold from the rest of the world 
than is necessary, and the distrust felt 
toward foreign currencies Exports « 
ilver from England to the United 
States have recently been running 
ound $4 millions weekly, evidently in 
settlement of dollar exchar ve which was 
toreced abroad to hold d the valu 
of the dollar. Gold imports have been 
inconsequential during this pe 1 and 
foreign exchange brokers indicate that 


Ts 
Treasury has little in 
currencies directly. 
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financing than to inflation talk but expect Washington 
to do something about silver. Stocks drag with railroads 
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Stock trading has again subsided to 
meaningless proportions, prices movit 
vithin a narrow range on inc msequen 
tial volumes. The utility stocks 
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pressure had centered on the railroads 
Bad news piles up on the carriers 
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Placed on the market only 
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Don’t Leave 


to Chance 


M ANY things in 


life are dependent on the 
whims of chance. But there 
is one thing which need not 
and should not be left thus 
insecure. That is the future 
well-being and support of 
those who are dependent on 
you. 

Life insurance is the only 
way of taking the element of 
chance out of your family’s 
economic future. Let us send 
you our booklet which tells 
how. 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


or BOSTON. MassacnuserTs 


JOHN HANCOCK INOUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send me your booklet showing how life 
insurance takes the uncertainty out of the 

future. 
Name 
Street and No. 
City State 
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How to increase your 
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Gives practical methods of 
handling collections from 
terms to till, with 250 ex- 
amples of tested collection 
letters. 
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MeGraw-Hill Book Co.. Inc 
330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 
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ttee to take the profit out 
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the committee's payroll, 2 

cardinal than the others 

individual incomes to 

< 1 year in time of war and draft 

officers of corporations into 
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could find jobs as soldiers 

ses for the cooks, butlers, and 

rs who would be thrown out of 
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isands of homes that must be 

| immediately. Perhaps also if 

| officers of corporations were 

nt line trenches, the economists 

licists who are reorganizing the 

life would direct corporate 

the production of munitions 

paraphernalia of war. On 

is the next war would be a good 
nothing else 

SINESS man whose means do not 

m to indulge in philanthropy 

interested in a fine young Ger 

an boy of 20 years who was sadly in 

need of a job. He paid for an adver- 

ment in a farm paper oifering the 

es of the boy at $10 a month for 

ing expenses and a good home. To 

$ amazement he received three hun- 

rs of jobs. Having placed his 

t occurred to him that such op- 

s should not be wasted and he 

going from one relief agency to 

er offering these work opportuni- 

to men on dole. Eventually he gave 

p. Not a single person could be 
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found on relief rolls who would accept 
one of the three hundred jobs, and pro 


thy 
Lal 


fessional relief workers laughed at 
idea—Perhaps after all it is funny 


MICHIGAN affords an interesting side- 
light on old-age pension schemes. Un 
der a law passed in 1933, 3 million 
workers were to pay $2 apicce into an 
insurance fund Today 2,700,000 of 
them have failed or refused to pay the 


tax, but no politician dares make a move 
to force collection. The present policy 
is to forgive the claims and to pay all 
benefits in the future from the general 
fund. This again raises the question 
as to when insurance becomes a dole 


THERE are 531 members of the United 
States Senate and the House of Repre 
sentatives when the roster is full. Pre- 
paring obituary notices for the Con- 
gressional Directory, 327 of these indi- 
cate that they are lawyers and never 
have been much else but lawyers and 
office holders. There are 321 of them 
who pointed to previous places of dis- 
tinction on the public p ayeolls One had 


} 


been a minister of the gospel, one a 


radio announcer, and one an acuobat. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has given some 
of our biggest and incidentally our rich- 
est business men goose pimples when, 
in confidential conversation at White 
House interviews, he has gravely debated | 
whether any man had a social right to| 
carn more than $10,000 a year. We 
were a little troubled about the matter 
ourselves. But everything seems to be 
all right. The Chief took a special train 
to Florida and will spend his vacation 
Vincent Astor's yacht 


Perhaps the Nouarmahal 





as usual, on 
Nourmahal. 
isn’t quite as swanky as the Corsair, but 
it is outside the $10,000 bracket. 


CHEMISTRY in North America changed 
from ancient magic to an industrial tech- 
nique 300 years ago this April, accord 
ing to the present chemical industry 
which will celebrate the fact in New 
York on April 22. The official cele- 
brants will be the American Chemical 
Society, Manufacturing Chemists Asso- 
ciation, and Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association convening at that | 
time. 

The occasion celebrated was that on} 
which John Winthrop, Jr., first colonial | 
governor of Connecticut (and son of | 
the famous governor of Massachusetts 
Bay), mapped out in 1635 a far-reach- 
ing program for the production of 
salt, iron, glass, potash, tan, black lead, 
saltpeter, copper, alum, medicines, and 
other chemicals. Governor Winthrop 





had previously imported the equipment | 


for chemical studies 
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HEARING AID 


“st beller for you? 
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Try both betore 


you decide 


Some people find a bone conduction 
aid is best for them. For others, th: 
air conduction type makes hearing 
easiest. Western Electric offers both 
types—urges that you try both and 
decide which is better for you. 

The Audiphone transmits sound so 
clearly because it was developed by 
sound experts at Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories. Latest improvements can 
be added to instruments now in use 
thanks to the Audiphone’s unit design. 

Try the Audiphone and hear the 
difference for yourself! 


Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co., Lid. 


Western Electric 


* HEARING AID - 


cece cee ce ee ee ee ee oe 
Consult telephone directory for address of Graybar branch 
in your city, or mail coupon to Cravbar Electric Co., Gray 
har Building, New York, N. Y. for full information on 
Western Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer 
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Business Opinion and NRA 


Mr. Richberg discussing the probable 
future of NRA recently said: 

“When the Supreme Court is called 
upon to answer the question, "Is this 
law a reasonable exercise of a power 
clearly conferred?’ it is not the indi- 
vidual opinion of a single judge but 
the preponderating — public opinion 
which should be decisive.” 

Therein he indicated a clear under- 
standing of mass psychology, as well 
as legal precedent. The trouble is that 
public opinion in this matter has been 
widely misinterpreted. 

We ourselves may have helped 
somewhat the wide publicizing of the 
opinion that NRA stands today al- 
most friendless. Generally speaking 
that may be true, but we must differ- 
entiate Broth adverse private criti- 
cism and active public Opposition. 
For the present at least, the most ef- 
fective support for NRA will come 
from those whose private opinion of 
the Recovery Administration and its 
works has never been too compli- 
mentary. 

Among leaders and organizations 
of business there are 3 distinct groups. 
The first consists of those who have 
opposed the whole idea from the be- 
ginning, not only from the point of 
view of their own interest but in re- 
gard to the constitutionality and eco- 
nomic soundness of NRA, There is 
no compromise in their attitude. 

Another minority group is un- 
equivocal in its insistence that NRA 
has been of great and indisputable 
benefit, not only to its members in 
their business but to their workers 
and to the country. 

Between these two stands a consid- 
erable majority of all business, finding 
much in NRA to criticize, most often 
believing that the country would be 
better off if the Act had never been 
passed, but sincerely believing for 
many and conflicting reasons that the 
life of the Act should be extended at 
least temporarily. 

No summarization of the attitude 
of this middle group can be all-inclu- 
sive. Probably a majority believes 
that the Act was unconstitutional in 
the first place, that it hampered recov- 
ery by increasing costs, fixing prices, 
and decreasing production, and that 
NRA is one of the conspicuous factors 
of the New Deal which restrains the 
reawakening of private initiative. 

On the other hand, this group has 2 


36 


basic reasons for believing that we are 
better off, for the present, enduring 
the penalties of regimentation. The 
principal reason for this attitude is 
the opinion that, most of industry 
having been geared and adjusted to a 
system of operations under NRA, the 
termination of the Act would lead, at 
least temporarily, to industrial chaos. 
Another impelling motive for this 
attitude is the belief that if NIRA 
were repealed or the Act permitted 
to expire by limitation, something 
much worse, particularly in the field 
of labor legislation, might be expected 
from Washington during this session 
of Congress. 

Uncompromising opposition is cen- 
tered in what is loosely described as 
the heavy-duty industries such as ma- 
chinery and equipment manufactures. 
These industries use relatively little 
common labor, have no sweatshop 
problems to deal with, and employ 
few white collar workers in the lower 
salary brackets. Skilled mechanics, 
whose wages are much higher than the 
average of factory payrolls, constitute 
the bulk of employees. 

This group has been resisting 
unionization by law. Its members have 
seen their costs rise sharply, not so 
much in their own payrolls as in the 
price of materials they use. They have 
had little benefit and much grief 
from the Act. They opposed it vigor- 
ously on constitutional and economic 
grounds from the beginning. 

It may seem strange but it is a fact 
that the most active support of the 
idea of NRA comes from industries 
in which wages were lowest and la- 
bor abuses most prevalent. In these 
fields, employers welcomed conditions 
which permitted the paying of higher 
wages, promoted decent trade prac- 
tices, outlawed sweatshops and de- 
structive competition. This includes 
some of the lighter industries such as 
textiles, some of the natural resource 
industries such as coal, and even a 
number of important groups in the 
retail field. 


other general truth to which 
course, there are exceptions jg i. 
eha penalties of NRA ; giment Pe 

Ntation 
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only ould any violation py quick 
detec * but it might easily py al 
talized as a national incideny in the 
popular campaign of corporation bait 
ing. 

On the other hand. the smalley 
units frequently cannot survive. pay. 
ing the wages, observing the hour, 
and obeying the ordinances of NRA 
In a vast numver of cases they shoul 
not survive. a large 
part of the marginal operations whid 
pay inadequate wages, too often lj 
at or less, and undermine the 
whole price structure of an indus 
Such are the “snowbirds” and wagog 
mine operators in the coal fields, thy 
buzzsaw mills in the lumber indus, 
and the backwoods mills in the textile 
field. 

Unless a change is made wherey 
some new and drastic labor law ‘ 
traded for NRA, it seems probable 
that the Administration will succeed 
in extending the life of the system 
while effecting numerous refinement 
that will make it more tolerable w 
labor and perhaps to capital and map. 
agement. 

Nevertheless the situation 
seems to point once more to the logic 
of the oft-repeated suggestion thy 
voluntary codes should be the basis 
of the whole effort. If the bituminous 
coal industry is unable to police itself 
and is quite willing to organize under 
a code, subject to almost any super- 
vision the government chooses to im 
pose, it would seem a wise act to com 
tinue the industry on such a basis uo 
til a thorough laboratory test has been 
made of the system. On the other 
hand, if a business such as the m- 
chine tool industry, already paying 
relatively high wages, finds handicaps 
and no benefits in NRA regiment 
tion, it would seem logical to remove 
it from the code and let the Shermans 
Anti-Trust and Clayton Acts apply 
in full force. The only logical oppo 
sition to such a suggestion would 
come from those who _ believe 
unionizing industry by 
may be the rub in the whole 
controversy. 
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